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ALICE WENTWORTH. 



' For he through sin's long labyrinth had run, 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss ; 
Had sigh'd to many, though he lov'd but one, 

And that lov'd one, alas I could ne'er be his." 

CHILDE HAROLD. 
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ALICE WENTWORTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

No, no, no ! No quiero casarme ! 
Que es m^jor, que es m^jor star soltera ! 
Y siempre placentera 
Del mundo, del mundo g6zar ! 

SPANISH S0N6. 

One forenoon, towards the end of April, 
about twelve years ago, Mrs. Clayton, the 
wife of a wealthy London banker, was 
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2 ALICE WENTWORTH. 

sitting in the drawing-room of a house in 
Belgrave Square, with her niece, Mrs. 
Bramstone, then on a visit to her cousin, 
Miss Wentworth, who was related in the 
same degree as herself to Mrs. Clayton. 

"No, Sophy," said the elder lady, "I 
will have no message sent to Alice : I 
would not have her hurried for the world. 
I know she will not be long, and in the 
meantime I shall enjoy a little quiet chat 
with you, dear ; for I feel as if I had 
hardly seen you since your marriage. 

" You are very kind, aunt," replied the 
other. " It is, indeed, a long time since we 
have met, and I fear we should scarcely have 
done so even now, if Alice had not asked 
us here; for you know we should not be 
likely to spend a season in town on oiu* own 
account, though I confess I am delighted 
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at having the opportunity of doing so in 
this way." 

" It is most natural you should, my 
dear," said Mrs. Clayton : ** such friends 
as you and Alice have always been, and 
brought up together. It is a most heartfelt 
pleasure to me that you are come — to me 
and to your unde too. I may say, Sophy," 
added she, lowering her voice, "it is a 
comfort as well as a pleasure to us both 
that you are here. For besides the satis- 
faction of seeing you so well and happy, 
dear child, which you may believe is great," 
(she took her niece's hand as she spoke) " it 
is such a thing to know that, notwithstanding 
dear Alice's rashness (for so I fear I must 
call it) in proposing at her age, and under 
her circumstances, to live absolutely without 
any protector or even permanent companion ; 
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4 ALICE WENTWORTH. 

she will, nevertheless, this spring, and I trust 
for a longer period, have in you and Mr. 
firamstone the most unexceptionable cha- 
peron and escort, both at home and 
elsewhere. I do not know what you think, 
Sophy, but I confess I cannot reconcile 
myself to the idea of her living alone. It 
is so unnatural — gives such a handle for 
criticism, and in her position every step she 
takes is liable to be so much canvassed." 

" What you say is very true, aunt," 
rejoined Mrs. Bratnstone, "but she is sure 
of being scarcely ever really alone; there 
will be always some intimate friend or 
relation she can have with her. And it is 
so difficult to find such a ' companion' as one 
would like to have perpetually with one; 
while, at the same time Alice, would not 
think it right or kind to have a person 
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living in' her house, to take up and lay 
down according to her own convenience i 
so that it is a choice of difficulties; and 
really she has so much sense and steadiness, 
that I think she may do what would not 
be suitable for every one." 

"Ah, my dear," answered Mrs, Clayton, 
*' sense and steadiness are of no avail in such 
a situation — it is suitable for no one ; and 
I can assure you that more than one lady 
has been named to her, both by me and 
by the Stansfieldsj by other friends too, 
to whom no such objection could possibly 
attach. A charming woman — the one I 
recommended — ^whose society could never 
have been otherwise than delightfiil to 
Alice, and whose connections would have 
rendered an intimacy with her not only 
advantageous, but desirable. I confess I 
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8 ALICE WENTWORTH. 

would allow no private consideration to 
interfere with what would be so conducive 
to the peace and safety of your cousin, 
and in her of your whole family/' 

Mrs. Bramstone found it so difficult 
to frame a ready reply, that she was much 
relieved at the conversation's being cut 
short, by the entrance of her who formed 
the subject of it. 

Alice Wentworth, on coming into the 
room, apologized to her aunt for her delay 
in appearing, spoke with unfeigned delight 
of her happiness "in having Sophy once 
again with her, as in old times," and then 
listened respectfully to several observations 
made by Mrs. Clayton, in which she gave 
vent, though less openly than before, to her 
regret and disapproval of the young heiress's 
resolution to live alone in her own house. 
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" I am afraid, aunt/' said she, smiling, 
" you must think me not only very wilfij, 
but very silly and light also, from your 
being in such fear of what is to happen 
to me in this good, well-fastened house, 
with so many friends near me. Not to 
speak of the police outside, and old Slade 
and my new dog within." 

" My sweet Alice," rejoined Mrs. Clayton, 
" I know what you are. I was always 
sensible that if any girl could boast of 
premature discretion, it was yourself. Do 
not suspect me of want of confidence in 
your natural sense or yoiu* good principles. 
No ; but there are dangers necessarily 
consequent on yoiu* position — dangers," she 
added, with a sigh, " which neither the 
police nor good old Slade can ward off. 
My dear child, you cannot be a beauty 
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and an heiress with impunity. On the 
one hand you excite envy, on the other 
there are snares laid for you ; and in 
these days, the things Herbert has told 
me of some of the men he is obliged 
occasionally to associate with, fill me with 
dread of what may be attempted by one 
sort, and still more of what may be said 
by another." 

" WeU, my dear aunt," replied Alice, 
gravely but calmly, " I hope I am not 
over- venturesome; but I have resolved to 
make the trial, and I trust I shall get 
into no greater difficulties than would befall 
me under any circumstances. If it should 
prove otherwise, however, I shall not be 
too proud or too obstinate to confess my 
mistake^ and I do not despair of some of 
my relations being even then kind enough 
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to receive me, in spite of my attempt at 
independence, for I can hardly conceive the 
circumstance that could induce me to take 
a companion." 

"I know at least of one relation who 
would be too happy 1*' exclaimed her aunt, 
warmly ; " and I believe we may trust to 
your candour for allowing the existence of 
those perils which will not fail to beset 
your path. In the meantime, you can 
enjoy yourself in all safety this spring. I 
am quite happy about you now Sophy is 
here." 

Having thus spoken, Mrs. Clayton rose 
to take her departure, but stopped, after 
she had risen, to say to her niece Alice : 

" I cannot tell you how much what 
you just said has comforted me ! — and do 
you know it strikes me the more from its 
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coinciding with what Herbert has ex- 
pressed more than once when he has seen 
me out of spirits about your plans, dear 
child. Two or three times he has said : 
' Mother, do not make yourself unhappy ; 
you will see Alice has too much sense, 
too much good feeling to persevere in a 
rash project, when she meets — as she will 
and must — with all she has to encounter. 
You will see her one day acknowledge her 
error — perhaps even willing to share our 
home.' " 

" It is very kind of Herbert to take so 
much interest,** said Miss Wentworth, when 
her aunt paused as in expectation of some 
reply. 

" He does, indeed, take deep interest in 
all that concerns you, Alice," continued 
Mrs. Clayton, with emphasis. 
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" He is very kind," repeated Miss Went- 
worth, " and so are you, aunt ; but I must 
not let you expect too much from my 
sense or right feeUng either, for fear of 
disappointing you. I do not think it likely 
— ^though it is no doubt possible — that I 
should change my plan of life " 

" Well, my dear, it is no use discussing 
the point at present. I dare say it will 
be changed for you before very long, in a 
diflferent manner to what we have been 
contemplating." 

And having kissed her two nieces, Mrs. 
Clayton departed. 

When she was gone, the cousins looked 
at each other, and smiled. 

"What a duty Aunt Clayton makes of 
putting herself into a fidget about me !" 
said Alice. "But this I can tell her, that 
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I must get into a very bad scrape indeed 
before I fly for protection to her or to her 
dear Herbert either, though they all do say 
he is such a miracle of steadiness and 
dutifulness. Conceive what it would be, 
Sophy, to live with them ! No, I may be 
presumptuous, but I believe that I can get 
on as I am without either losing my cha- 
racter or marrying a scapegrace. At all 
events, I will run my chance; and if the 
worst comes to the worst, I dare say you 
and Philip will have the charity to take 
me in, for — I hope I am not very wrong 
in thinking so — I believe I would as soon 
go to the workhouse as to Uncle and 
Aunt Clayton's." 

" I suspect I should too," answered her 
cousin. " But do not you think you might 
so far satisfy them, as — " 
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"No, Sophy, no; for the reasons I told 
you." 

"And I repeated those reasons to my 
aunt," observed Mrs. Bramstone. 

" And what is more," proceeded Alice, 
" I doubt if they would be satisfied. Cer- 
tain it is that I could not please all my 
relations, for the Claytons had one 
' charming woman' to whom ' I could 
not fail of becoming warmly attached.' 
The Stansfields had another equally charm- 
ing protegee to bestow on me. Even 
good, innocent Mary Thornton (to name 
no others) had a delightful person to re- 
commend ; and between you and me, it is 
my impression that each set, with the ex- 
ception of poor, kind Mary, intended to 
rule and direct my actions through the 
companion they gave me. While yoiu* 
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mother lived, Sophy, it never occurred to 
me — even on my becoming legally my own 
mistress — to wish for any greater freedona 
than I had enjoyed ever since I was 
eighteen; nor would it, had she been 
spared, ever have occurred to me. But it 
is one thing to look up to and be guided 
by an aunt I loved like a mother, and 
who had been as a mother to me from 
childhood ; and quite another to yield my- 
self up, body and soul, to relations I never 
loved, and for whom I have very little 
esteem. Therefore, when I found, two 
months back, that Miss Dalton was obliged 
to go home to her father, I determined 
that, come what might, I would try living 
by myself, and doing for a while, as far 
as a human creature can, *just what I 
like / in which I have, at least, begun sue- 
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cessfuUy, inasmuch as you and your hus- 
band have been able and willing to come 
up and spend the season with me. It 
would be hard if, in my capacity of 
heiress, which has so many drawbacks, I 
might not enjoy the one real advantage it 
aflfbrds — iifdependence !" 

"WeU, I don't know but you are 
right,'' replied Mrs. Bramstone, " only what 
you just said, Alice, is to my mind rather 
an exaggeration of the matter of fact, if 
not a paradox; for you know, with all the 
deductions you may fairly make, there are 
other advantages in your position, and such 
as you taste keenly too." 

^' So there are," answered Alice ; " and 
I was a discontented creature to forget 
them. For I do enjoy myself most hear- 
tily; and now you are come, everything 
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will be better still! I suppose it is very 
babyish^ but I, well turned of two-and* 
twenty, am as much delighted with rides 
in the Park, and operas and balls, as Caro- 
line Oakley, who is only seventeen. It all 
seems new to me, though it is not so in 
fact. I believe the secret is that, in former 
days, I was &st too pre-occupied and then 
too unhappy to be pleased with what was 
going on. But I am a different creature 
now to what I was this time three years, 
when you and I were last in London; and 
I do like to dance all night, and every 
dance too, without troubling myself as to 
whether my partners are, or are not, the 
'greatest scamps in England,' or particu- 
larly investigating their motives for crowd- 
ing round me as they do. They have 
good and sufficient reasons, I doubt not !" 
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"Now, Alice, you are in one of your 
suspicious moods, and there is no use 
talking to you. Aunt Clayton has pro- 
voked you, so you speak as if you thought 
evil of every creature." 

"That 1 do not — that you know I do 
not, Sophy,*' said Miss Wentworth, em- 
bracing her cousin ; " but without joking, 
there is something very annoying in the 
position of a woman who has the name of 
an heiress. There is no one to hear what 
I say, and you will not go and make 
Philip laugh at my lamentations. But it 
is a fact that the better sort of men — 
those from among whom one would be 
most wining to take a companion for life 
— ^Hterally shun girls whom they think 
they may be suspected of seeking for inte- 
rested motives. Not that they dislike 
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money and lands, or the pleasure and 
influence they bring, but their pride is 
stronger than their desire of wealth and 
ease; and possibly, in their place, I should 
do as they do, for all it is mighty stupid. 
Only you see how this state of things ex- 
poses me, and such as me, to the almost 
exclusive piu^uit of a herd of wretches — 
yes, wretches — it is not too strong a word 
— creatures who, having no shame in 
them, are indiflferent to its being publicly 
visible that they take their chance of an 
heiress to save themselves from the poverty 
they have earned by every vice and extra- 
vagance ! I confess I do not wonder 
that any decent man should scruple to put 
himself on the ranks with such beings; 
but it is unlucky for me, you per- 
ceive." 
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"Alice, you will never persuade me," 
said her cousin, "that you have no other 
choice than among such people as you 
describe. Were you only ' the rich Miss 
Wentworth,' I might believe it; but when 
I look at you, I cannot conceive it pos- 
sible there should be none of what you 
call the * better sort* who would gladly 
seek you for your own sake, were there 
not a general idea (most groundless, I am 
convinced) that you will only surrender 
your independence to one who can give 
you almost princely rank in exchange." 

" They have settled that, I conclude," 
answered Alice, "just because I have re- 
fused the string of spendthrifts and fools 
who have done me the honour to oflfer 
me their hearts and hands. It is pos- 
sible I may have had some such modest 
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lover as you suppose; but I have seen 
little token of the sort of thing. There 
have been> indeed, some harmless indivi- 
duals who have laid themselves at my feet^ 
' well backed and urged by mothers and 
aunts, but they came mostly under the 
' dass simpleton/ If any men really supe- 
rior to the worthless or the silly division 
of my suitors have wasted a thought on 
me, I suppose they looked for such an 
amount of encouragement as they were not 
likely to get without rather more demon- 
stration on their own side. Look here, 
Sophy/* continued Miss Wentworth, rising 
and opening a small drawer in an Indian 
cabinet, "it is worth your while to look 
at this collection of specimens ! Take 
them out one by one, and tell me which 
of these precious epistles is the most 
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foolish, and which the most impertinent! 
Oh ! you look as if you thought it a 
shame of me to keep such things, though 
you cannot help laughing too, in spite of 
yourself. Well, I have never shown them 
to any creature but you; and some are so 
exquisitely ridiculous, it would be a pity to 
bum them. I assure you that such an 
array of proposals as this, is not calculated 
to increase one's vanity.'* 

She said these words with a gravity 
bordering on sadness, and sat down again 
with so pensive a look, that her cousin 
exclaimed, after contemplating her awhile: 

" How few would believe the effect pro- 
duced by all the flattery lavished on you ! 
One would think you had only known 
mortifications." 

" Oh ! it is no philosophy or virtue of 
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mine !" replied Alice. " One sound vexa- 
tion may stand in the place of many." 
She was silent for a time, and then added, 
in a less serious tone : " I rather think, to 
speak the exact truth, I should confess 
that there is some one whom I might 
choose if I were inclined, who is neither a 
simpleton nor a scapegrace; and that is 
Henry Darrell's friend, Frederick Vivian." 

" Frederick Vivian ! " repeated Mrs. 
Bramstone. "I remember George Darrell 
used to laugh at you about him long ago, 
after that visit you paid at Darrell Place 
more than two years back. He was there, 
and George and Henry both said he was 
wonderMy smitten." 

" I do not know how much truth there 
was in that," said Alice ; " but (though his 
father has come into a very good property 
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since) he was very poor in those days ; 
and I have sometimes fancied that Aunt 
Darrell, who, you know, values him so 
much for being such a good friend to 
Henry, would have liked to have promoted 
a match which she thought would have 
been advantageous to him in one way and 
to me in another, by securing me from 
the danger I had so narrowly escaped. 
But I was not likely to fancy Frederick 
Vivian or any one else then, and I have 
never met him again till lately." 

"He is good-looking, is he not? I 
know I thought him so the day we 
fetched you home from Darrell Place, and 
I know you found him clever and agree- 
able. Alice, you have no right to complain 
of any one but yourself if you discourage 
him." 
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"He is all you say; and if I were 
obliged to make a choice, if I were driven 
to go and live with Aunt Clayton, or had 
a companion forced upon me against my 
wiD, I should accept Frederick Vivian, if 
he proposed to me, without a moment's 
hesitation. I think very well of him 
(though Aunt Clayton came here the other 
day on purpose to remark that he or any 
friend of my cousin Henry's must be very 
unprincipled), and I am sure that his 
feelings, whatever they may be, are at 
least disinterested. But I want to enjoy 
my liberty a little longer. I have made 
no vow against marriage, have no wish to 
lead a single life for ever; yet one of my 
great motives for fighting this hard battle 
to live by myself, has been, that I might 
never feel the necessity of man^dng, to 
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have a house of my own, and to be inde- 
pendent. No: I wish to marry not only 
as I please, but when I please. You 
smile, Sophy. You are thinking, that if I 
am to be so very particular I shall never 
marry at all, and perhaps you may be 
right.^^ 

"I only smiled because it seems much 
as if, in spite of your complaints of being 
surrounded , by * wretches, ' their atten- 
tions please yoi^ better than Frederick 
Vivian's." 

" I will not go quite so fer as that," 
said Alice, smiling in her turn ; " but," 
continued she, her coimtenance assuming 
a slightly perturbed expression, "it is an 
odd thing, that even of those very few 
persons who seem to have had a disinte- 
rested preference for me, not one has ap- 
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peared to love me like that man, who 
gave me (in time!) such full proof of his 
true motives. You will say it was bU 
acting — but what assures me that they 
are not equally acting, only in a less per- 
fect manner?" 

"He, indeed, seemed thoroughly in ear- 
nest," observed Mrs. Bramstone : " seemed 
equally unable either to hide or to assume 
any feeling: seemed so from boyhood; 
and yet — " « 

"We have seen what it all meant," 
remarked AUce, dryly. 

"Could it be possible, in spite of 
everything," began Mrs. Bramstone, but 
she was interrupted by Alice's exclaim- 
ing: 

"Do not go on! it is not possible, 
Sophy. At all events, there is no use 
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conjecturing — though, do you know," con- 
tinued she, lowering her voice, "to my 
great surprize, I saw him the other day 
when I was out in the carriage. More- 
over, I think he saw me; and though it 
was but one moment's glance, his counte- 
nance changed at once. I conclude he is 
not one of those who are literally, abso- 
lutely without shame — as yet, at least. 
Whether he is staying in town, or was 
just passing through, I know not, nor 
does it signify. But, to speak of what 
concerns us rather more: tell me, Sophy, 
do you still adhere to your intention of 
not going to Lady Bridgenorth's to-night ? 
Mrs. .Fitzgerald is ready to chaperon me, 
so that I am in no difficulty myself 
whichever way you decide ; but ' I think 
you would meet a great many people 
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you know. Will you not change your 
mind ?" 

" I think not, Alice," replied her cousin, 
" as you really are provided with a 
chaperon; for I am not half rested fixnn 
yesterday's journey, my head-ache grows 
rather worse than better, and I could not 
enjoy it. Then there will be Philip ar- 
riving just about the time I should have 
to dress (his note this morning said he 
could not be here till late) ; and if there is a 
thing puts men out, it is finding you getting 
ready for a ball when they do not expect it." 

"Well," said Alice, "I am sorry your 
head is worse; and I dare say you are 
right. But Philip is not to grow tiresome 
about balls so early in the day. I reckon 
upon him as well as you to go with me 
to-morrow to the Larpents." 
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" Oh ! SO you may," answered Mrs. 
Bramstone: "he is very tractable on the 
subject, and indeed likes the thing as 
much as most people when he is once 
in it. But the first night, you know — " 

"I quite understand," said Alice, "and 
I would not for the world fiighten him on 
his very entrance into the house at what 
he may have to undergo. And as I may 
be very late to-night, and consequently 
not be down till some dreadful hour to- 
morrow, I shall desire breakfast to be 
ready for you both at whatever time you 
choose; for you are not to think of wait- 
ing for me, and I expect you to do exactly 
as if you were at home." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Gentle as breeze that but whispers and dies, 
Yet blythe as the light leaves that dance in its sighs ; 
Courteous as monarch the day he is crown' d, 
Oen'rous as dew springs that bathe the glad ground. 

SCOTT. 

The evening came, and Alice Wentworth 
dressed for Lady Bridgenorth's party. The 
shade of sadness which had come over her 
during part of her morning's conversation with 
her cousin had vanished, and she now not 
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only seemed but was fully aKve tx) that 
night's prospect of pleasure. She was by 
nature lively, and ready to take part in 
whatever entai:ainment offered itself; so 
that, although too quick-sighted to be in- 
toxicated by the adulation she received, 
and possessed of too much sensibility not 
to feel, various circumstances which more 
or less alloyed the advantages she owned, 
she on the whole enjoyed them; and it 
was not her habit either to look back on 
past vexations (unless recalled to her by 
some adventitious occurrence) or to dwell 
on present ones. 

She was the more disposed to enter 
with spirit on the gaieties of the present 
season, as she had passed the preceding 
spring in absolute seclusion, owing to the 
death of Mrs. Langdale, the aunt who had 
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brought her up ; and having taken the 
bold resolution of living by herself, and 
being literally as well as legally her own 
mistress, she determined, like the wise king 
of old, to "prove her heart with mirth," 
to open her house to all whom the society 
in which she lived counted worthy to be 
received, and to taste fully of all that her 
brilliant position placed in her power, 
while youth enabled her to prize it. 

Such being her mood, it may be readily 
believed that after the completion of her 
toilette, she looked with no dissatisfied 
glance on the reflection of her tall and 
graceful form, and that her large bright 
eyes flashed still more brightly, when, on 
going down to the drawing-room, she felt 
the admiring gaze, with which her cousin 
Sophy and her husband, who had just 
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arrived, contemplated her appearance. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald presently stopped at the door. 
Alice bid her coiisin good-night, and Philip 
Bramstone, after seeing her into her 
chaperon's carriage, ejaculated, as he re- 
turned into the drawing-room: "That is 
a fine girl, if ever there was one !" 

She, in the mean time proceeded to her 
destination, and speedily found herself en- 
gaged for more dances than could possibly 
be danced, were the ball to continue till seven 
next morning. 

Her manner was repulsive to none : lively, 
and what is called " good-natured," to those 
who entertained her; but yet not such as 
to inspire much hope of pleasing her beyond 
the present moment. To that moment, 
and to its pleasure, she gave herself up 
so evidently, so entirely, that it was only 
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a very self-satisfied man^ who could have 
drawn, fi*om the courteous ease of her 
bearing, the conclusion, "that she enjoyed 
the ball on his account.'' Be that 
as it may, she did enjoy it. Some of 
her partners danced well, others were amu- 
sing companions, all were at pains to please 
her. 

Late in the evening, however, but while 
the rooms were still a good deal crowded, 
as Mrs. Fitzgerald's nephew Captain 
Vaughan, was leading her to join the 
dance that was just beginning, her eyes 
met those of a singularly handsome young 
man who stood in the doorway. A flashy 
of delighted surprize animated his face 
for a moment, but was instantly succeeded 
by an indescribable expression, in which 
something painful seemed to mingle. He 
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half started forward, .but checked himself, 
and bowed without moving from where 
he was, while Miss Wentworth returned 
his salutation with a deep blush, and a 
look of great emotion. It was momentary, 
however, for on her partner's remarking 
" that he saw she knew * Beautiful Dar- 
rell,* " she replied with perfect composure : 

"Yes, I used to see a good deal of 
him formerly ; he is related to some of my 
cousins. But had we not better set off 
while we can, before the whole room begins ?" 

They accordingly did so; but as they 
stopped, after a time, to breathe, from the 
whirling dance, Alice's partner was greeted, 
almost seized upon, by a friend, who 
declared he had been hunting for him 
through the rooms, on hearing he was 
"somewhere there" — "had not seen him 
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these two years" — " vas going out of town 
himself next day," and more to the same 
purpose. 

As this gentleman poured forth question 
after question, which Captain Vaughan 
could hardly avoid staying to answer, Alice 
began to think she should have the advan- 
tage of standing still diuing the remainder 
of the waltz, when a voice close at her 
ear said, "Take one turn with me while 
Vaughan is talking." Her breath came 
so thick that she could make no answer; 
and " Beautiful Darrell," for it was none 
other, apparently took silence for consent, 
as in one moment his arm was round her 
waist, her hand in his, and they were 
flying along together in the rapid circles 
which a wildly quick air compelled the 
dancers to execute. 
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They were forced, however, through the 
confusion caused by the collision of two 
or three pairs, to stop at the contrary end 
of the room to that from which they had 
started; and they were for some minutes 
so hemmed in by the crowd as to render 
any attempt at finding their way back 
fruitless. Alice panted and trembled, 
feeling as if she had suddenly lost the 
power of exerting her will, almost in spite 
of which she had allowed herself to be 
carried off by her companion, who now 
said, in a hurried tone : 

"I had not the remotest idea, I should 
meet you. I am thankful I had not, for 
I might have fancied — might have doubted 
whether — whether I ought — . But right 
or wrong, I am so glad I came !" 

^^ There could be no necessity for 
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any scruples on the sulject," said Alice, 
coldly, and withdrawing herself from the 
arm that st31 encircled her. 

" No,^ replied Darrell, " I might have 
known it was matter of indifference: 
But/^ added he, after an embarrassed 
pause, " as we cannot stir ye^ do tell me 
where you are, with whom you live. I 
know you lost your Aunt Langdale just 
after your cousin Sophy married Bramstone. 
With whom are you now Uving ?" 

" I am living by myself," answered Alice, 
who had entirely regamed h^ self-posses- 
sicHi. 

" By yoursdf ?'* repeated her temporary 
partner, with unfeigned amazement, "you 
are joking." 

"Not at all," said Miss Wentwortb. 
"The Bramstones are at this moment 
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staying with me on a visit, but I live by 
myself, and mean to do so for the future." 

" If any other creature had told me that, 
I should not have believed it!" exclaimed 
Darrell. 

" Have you any objection to my plans ?" 
asked the lady with a half . haughty, half 
playful smile. 

" I ! it is not my place to make objections^, . 
nor much in my way either. My wonder 
is, how they ever let you." 

" Perhaps," answered she, " I did not ask 
* their' leave, for having neither father, 
mother nor husband, I did not see that I 
was bound to consult anything but my own 
pleasure, which is to live alone after my own 
devices, and to enjoy myself in every way 
as much as mortal can." As she uttered 
these last words, she raised her eyes — which 
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were bent on the ground when she began 
to speak — and turned them on her com- 
panion with an expression bordering on 
triumph, ahnost on defiance, which, however, 
only served to heighten the animated beauty 
of her countenance, while the deep glow of 
her cheeks enhanced the richness of a com- 
plexion which exclusive admirers of fairness 
might have called too dark. 

"You are right — quite right," said 
Darrell, gazing on her with unrestrained 
intensity of admiration. "Let all enjoy 
themselves as much as they can, and while 
they can, as I shall now, for the crowd is 
opening, .and we two must dance our way 
back." He drew her towards him again, 
and they set off in the direction of where 
her partner stood. But she was not allowed 
to stop when she reached that point ; for she 
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found herself whirled past Captain Vaughan 
whether she would or no, and they both took 
another, two other complete turns of the 
room before she was restored to him who 
might be termed her "rightful owner," 
and to whom the " usurper" addressed a 
few words of apology grounded on his 
(Vaughan's) late inability to profit by 
having Miss Wentworth for a partner; 
after which, he instantly disappeared in 
the crowd. 

" I should call it rather cool in some 
people ;" observed Captain Vaughan ; " but 

no one can be angry with Darrell. Besides, 
I should be a true *dog in the manger,' 

to complain of him ; for Astell caught hold 
of me, and kept cross-questioning me so 
that I could not extricate myself, he being 
by way of an old friend. But it is a horrid 
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bore, and has spoilt my evening, for this 
waltz will soon be over." 

" Not yet," said Alice smiling, " there 
wiU be time for as many turns as I have 
breath for. See ! now we can begin." 
Her partner was somewhat consoled by 
her willingness to see room for dancing 
where there was scarcely any space, and 
they set off and danc/cd till the music 
ceased. Not long afterwards, Alice learned 
from Mrs. Fitzgerald that the carriage had 
already been a long time waiting; she, 
therefore, in spite of numerous engage- 
ments, declared herself willing to depart, 
and they proceeded to the cloak-room; but 
on entering it, Alice missed a bracelet she 
always wore, and valued much (it had been 
a present from her Aunt Langdale). She 
instantly made known her loss, and was 
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as instantly surrounded by gentlemen, in- 
quiring eagerly, "What was it like — ^how 
they should know it — ^where she was when 
last conscious of having it on ?" She was 
beginning to describe it when Darrell, of 
whose presence in the crowd she was not 
till that moment aware, came up to her, 
and said hastily : 

« Is it a plain gold one, clasped with a 
snake's head ?" 

"Yes," replied she, somewhat surprised 
at his accurate recollection, while he vanished 
in quest of it. It was sought for by many, 
up-stairs and down-stairs. Alice began to 
think she was keeping her chaperon too 
long, and was on the point of giving up 
waiting, when Darrell returned with the 
bracelet, saying : 

"Here it is; I should have known it 
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anywhere. Your aunt gave it you the day 
you were seventeen/' added he, in a low 
voice, as he clasped it on. Alice did not 
thank him ; hut she made no resistance 
when he took her hand, and said, 
pressing it : 

" Good-bye ! whatever has been or may 
be, I am glad I came here to-night." 

She then gave her arm to Captain 
Vaughan, and having to wait some moments 
on the steps before the carriage drew up 
she heard some one in the hall behind her, 
say: 

" I wonder you did not keep it, Darrell." 

" So I should," was the answer, " only 
I am an honester fellow than I am taken 
to be." 

Mrs. Fitzgerald's carriage was now shouted 
out, the two ladies got in, and Alice 
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Wentworth was speedily set down at her 
own house more early in the morning than 
late at night. When left alone in her room, 
she sat^ long before her glass, leaning her 
head on her hand, as she went ovot in her 
mind some events of the evening which had 
cast a painful shadow upon what would else 
have left an agreeable impression. 

**How could. I be so mean-spirited?" said 
she to herself, " what bewitched me into such 
utter helplessness as not to reftise when he 
took me from Captain Vaughan with such 
undaunted coolness? I could tear myself 
to pieces for being such an idiot ! I know 
now so weU what I could and ought to have 
said without rudeness, without prudery — 
now that it is useless ! He must think me 
ready to be his slave — thinks, perhaps, I was 
always ready to be so, * if they had let me. 
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though that is a slight mistake. Yet he did 
look — he surely was abashed when I let 
him know that he need not keep out of 
sight to spare my feelings, and I do 
believe he was stimg to the quick when I 
told him how I meant to enjoy myself. Yes, 
I could see it did ! If I had but known I 
was to meet him ! — I should have gone 
all the same, for I have no notion of keeping 
out of his way ; but I should not have been 
surprised out of my senses, and he would 
not have wherewith to boast that he could 
make friends with me again when he pleased. 
No, the thought is too hateful — too un- 
bearable! But, after all, if I had gone 
prepared, is it so sure I could have acted 
otherwise than I did ? for to behave in such 
a manner as could at all bear the interpreta- 
tion of resentment, of angry stifihess, would 
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have been letting myself down more, than 
carelessly allowing him to do what he 
thought fit, as if all he did was indifferent 
to me, which is true, and has long been so. 
Still, I ought not to have danced so much 
with him-:— ought to have insisted on 
stopping when we first passed Captain 
Vaughan. But how could I, without 
doing something that would have drawn 
the eyes of the whole room on us ? I 
wish to Heaven, though, I had not been 
such a coward; for it was sheer cowardice 
made me yield. And yet," thought she, as 
she threw herself back in her chair, " how 
difficult it is to believe that look to be 
assumed, acted, which passed over his face 
when he caught sight of me the other day, 
and again when we met this night ! How 
strange, too, that he should remember the 
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bracelet, and all about it ! Can it be mere 
excellence of memory ? He was not famous 
for tbat of old. But what avails it to waste 
thought or fancy on the motives of a man 
who is no doubt as vain and capricious as 
he is profligate ?" 

She found it diflScult, nevertheless, to 
stop the train of ideas which filled h^ 
mind. She knew it would be vain to 
attempt to sleep; she therefore took up 
a book, and having, with much ado, fixed 
her attention on it, read and read, till, 
wearied out in mind and body, she laid 
herself in her bed, and finally sunk into 
slumber, from which she woke not till a very 
late hour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Long before Alice Wentworth was roused 
from the deep sleep in which she rested 
from the agitations of the preceding night, 
her guests had come down-stairs, and were 
breakfasting tete-a-tete according to her 
wish. 

" I hope Alice had a good ball," said the 
lady. 

"I conclude she had," replied her hus- 
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band, ^^as I believe she did not come 
home till near daylight. I must confess/' 
continued he, after some moments' silence, 
'^that we are in no bad berth here; and 
though I did growl a little at the notion (^ 
paying so long a visit, I cannot deny that 
we are very comfortably settled." 

" Of course we are," answered his wife. 
"What made you fancy we should not be 
as well off as at home, I cannot imagine, 
so fond as you are of changing places, too ; 
and at the very time of all others when 
one likes to be in town if one can. I 
was always sure you would like it;' the 
wonder to me is, why you thought you 
should not. Did you expect to be starved — 
or teazed — or what ?" 

" I cannot say I expected to be starved, 
and as to teazing, I can take a good deal . 
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of it, luckily ; but somehow, I did not think 
I should." 

"I am very glad," answered she, "that 
you have altered your mind, though it is 
hard to guess what has wrought the change 
in such wonderfully quick time, unless it is 
from your thinking that ham you are eating a 
remarkably good one." 

"It is uncommonly good," said he, 
" and it may have something to do with 
the matter ; but not all — not entirely." 

" Oh, then you could tell me a reason, if 
you chose. So I must hear, for I always 
want to know people's reasons." 

" That is your great — I mean that is your 
only fault, Sophy ; you do plague one so for 
one's reasons ; and one cannot always give 
them," said her husband. 

" Well, I will not plague, only just answer 
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me this one question. Had your dislike 
to coming here anything to' do with Alice 
herself? Did you represent her to your 
mind, in spite of all I said, and all yon 
had seen of her at different times, as a 
mere fine lady ? or as an exacting, arbritrary 
creature, in whose house one would never feel 
at home ?" 

'*Not exactly that," replied Philip Bram- 
stone, ^^ and if I had, the impression would 
have been dissipated by her frank manner 
last night ; I never felt so pleased vdth her 
before." 

" I see it is something about her, Philip. 
Now what is there you ever could dislike in 
her?" 

" Dislike 1 oh, it would be hard to dislike 
such a handsome girl, and I have never 
seen her anything but good-natured; no 
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beauty airs at aD, though she is such a 
splendid creature. But since you will have 
it out, the truth is — I have never been able 
to get quite rid of a prejudice — a feeling — I 
don't know what to call it — that comes 
over me, whenever I recollect how heartlessly 
she used DarrelL" 

" So that is her sin in your eyes !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bramstone. ^^ ^ Used Darrell 
heartlessly 1' you must know very little of 
the $toiy to have such a notion. I could 
have told you long ago, that — " 

" My dear Sophy," interrupted he, " I 
never came on the subject, because, what 
was the good of abusing your dearest friend 
to you ? But as we have somehow got into 
it now, I may tell you that I am perfectly 
aware Arthur Darrell had put himself in the 
wrong — had given a great handle against 
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himself: I heard as much from his own 
mouth. He is not of the sort to make 
himself out hetter than he is, and never 
did I see a man so cut to the heart — so 
severe on his own conduct ; being not only 
in unspeakable grief for the loss of what he 
most prized, but bowed to the earth by the 
knowledge of having earned disgrace where 
he most wished to be valued. I was with 
him just after, and saw it all. Of course, 
as there was that unlucky discovery, I cannot 
be surprised that your cousin should have 
been indignant — most indignant; but that 
she should have so obstinately refused the 
interview he implored of her over and over 
again — that she should not have chosen to 
answer his letters, deputing your Uncle 
Clayton to acknowledge the receipt of 
them, and that she should have allowed 
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him to be told that all his regret at losing 
her was on account of her fortune — con- 
sidering what she had professed, what she 
had promised, their intimacy from childhood, 
and her acquaintance with his disposition, 
which might have been a pledge to her of 
the sincerity of his repentance — con- 
sidering all this, I say, and must ever 
say — though she is a fine girl, and 
your friend — such behaviour showed very 
little heart, and was more as if she had 
teen hurt in her vanity than in her feel- 
mgs." 

It was by exertion of great self-command 
that Mrs. Bramstone forbore interrupting this 
speech ; but when it was finished, her diffi- 
culty was, on which of the various subjects of 
indignation that it awakened, she should fiirst 
pour forth her feelings, which, always quick, 
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were unusually warm on any point connected 
\rith her cousin Alice. 

" I am astonished at you, Philip !" she 
exclaimed. " * Unlucky discovery !' * put 
himself in the wrong !' What a way 
of exprcsing the grossest insult — the fullest 
proof of the man's utter indifference 1 How 
you can possibly be so blinded ! It was in 
my opinion a most lucky discovery, inasmuch 
as it saved Alice from the fate she would 
have had to endure as Arthur Darrell's 
wife." 

She paused, and Bramstone said nothing ; 
but a sort of half smile curled the comers 
of his mouth, as he looked down before 
him; on observing which, his wife pro- 
ceeded: 

" I don't know what to make of you, 
FhiHp. I think you are laughing at me 
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—laughing at everything which is right and 
good too, which is worse." 

" No, not worse, Sophy," replied he, now 
smiling without reserve. " But in good 
earnest, I am not laughing at what is really 
right and good — ^far from it; only, for all 
that has come and gone, I cannot help 
thinking that Alice, with all her beauty, 
and wealth, and independence, mayfbe very 
lucky if she gets no worse husband than 
she would have had in Darrell." 

" She could not have a worse !" cried 
his wife, vehemently. 

" That is all you know, little Sophy," was 
the answer. 

"If you are in earnest, Philip," replied 
she in a grave tone, " I must suppose you 
think all men very bad." 

" So they are," said he, " all, or almost 
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all ; that is, bad more or less in that sense 

in which you call Darrell so ; and that ' more 

or less' chiefly according to opportunities and 

temptations." 

" Do you mean really, literally, what you 

say ?" asked she, rising, and layii^ her hand 

on his shoulder, "for if you do, Philip,'' 

added she, looking earnestly in his face, 

"it is very horrible — and you say *all, 

more or less,' naming no exception. I 

cannot bear to think of it." 

" I do not like to think of it either : it is 

not pleasant to look back on, I assure you. 

But I cannot tell lies or imply them, and 

the thing is so. There are exceptions, no 

doubt, to what I said just now; but I 

cannot flatter you, Sophy dear, with the 

notion that you have got one of them 

sitting here with you — I wish I could." 
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'^ It makes me downright unhappy to hear 
such things/' cried she, with tears in her 
eyes. 

" Why would you ask so many questions ? 
want so many reasons? Seriously, it is 
not you, Sophy, of all women, who need 
make yourself unhappy for other people's 
misdoings, seeing that you have had the 
merit of making one sinner hate his sins 
from the first time of his seeing you." 

" Well, I • am glad of that," answered she, 
^' but I do not like to hear you talk of what 
is wrong in itself as if it were nothing." 

"If I did so, I did not mean it," said 
he; " for I am very far from fancying that 
™„ng i. right hec^ it i. ;,mm„„ ; I 
know too well that it is otherwise. But it 
is unfair to single out individuals for censure, 
as you and many others single out Darrell, 
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simply for having been found out in doing 
what others, to whom no pubHc bhme 
attaches, do equally with better luck or 
more caution. Now do you understand 
me?" 

" Yes, I do ; but Arthur Darrell is so 
regardless of everythmg." 

" Oh ! I do not excuse him ; only — there 
is your cousin Herbert for instance, who 
passes in your family for being so steady, 
so exemplary. It is a shame telling tales 
out of school, or I could astonish you a little 
with some old stories about him : and even 
now, though he is pretty plainly an aspirer 
to Alice's good graces (I trust in Heaven 
she will never listen to the fellow), if you 
were to put on an invisible cap, and to 
follow him about for a day or two you 
would see some queer sights, I can tell you !" 
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"I never was fond of Herbert," said 
Mrs. Bramstone, '' but that supposes him 
too dreadful a hypocrite ; and as to your 
friend, who was my playfellow as well as 
Alice's once, I can hardly change my mind ; 
because, aUowing him to be no worse than 
others in a general way, the circumstance 
of his being engaged— Uttle more than a 
fortnight engaged to Alice, when detected 
in that disgraceful connection, tells against 
him so terribly." 

" It does tell against him — it aggravates 
the matter extremely ; but you would un- 
derstand better how such a thing could 
befell a man to whom I would gladly have 
trusted the happiness of my only sister had 
she lived, if you knew a thousand things 
you cannot know. Certain it is that women 
— ladies at all events can form no idea of 
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what sort of gauntlet their brothers and 
cousins have to run; while they are safe 
in their school-rooms, and under their 
mamma's eyes. Most especially, a hand- 
some man like Darrell ought to be made 
of something different from flesh and blood, 
if he is to turn aside from all that is offered 
him, without his seeking. I am no beauty, 
and Herbert Clayton is an insignificant little 
dog, though he thinks himself so killing; 
so that for one temptation likely to assail 
our precious virtue, poor Arthur had always 
a dozen. No wonder he has got into 
scrapes ! Herbert has both sought and 
bought his pleasures, while Darrell did 
neither the one nor the other. He just 
picked up what was thrown to him — ^to be 
sure that was plenty in all quarters, high 
and low. But he did not put himself out 
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of his way, and what is more, he never led 
any one else out of their way for it. Now I 
want to know — ^you were with Alice at your 
mother's when her engagement was broken 
off — ^why would not she see him ?" 

"On hearing from Uncle Clayton, who 
came down to Famden himself, in what 
kind of way Arthur Darrell was consoling 
himself in town, for being parted from 
her, she decided at once on having nothing 
more to do with him; it being evident to 
her, as to my mother, and to me,#that 
(independently of the wickedness of the 
thing in itself) he only thought of marrying 
her for her fortune." 

" There you were all mistaken," interrupted 
Bramstone, "he would have proposed to 
her just the same, if she had not had a 

ferthing." 

/ 
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"I cannot prove the contrary," said his 
wife, "but we thought differently; though 
I ought to say, that if Arthur Darrell was 
told Alice's opinions on that head, it was 
by no doing of hers. But as she had 
made up her mind, surely she was right 
not to see a man whose every word she 
must have disbelieved. You would not 
have had her pass over such a thing, and 
make herself a slave to one who trampled 
on her ? What would you • have had her 
do?" 

" I don't know exactly ; but I would not 
have had her inexorable and cold." 

" Alice is not cold." 

" No, that is not the right word, perhaps. 
I see she went as mad with pride, as Darrell 
did with love, and vexation, and self- 
reproach. Most unlucky for both that all 
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that came out. I wonder how it ever got 
to old Clayton's ears? Darrell never could 
discover that," 

"Oh/' said Mrs Bramstone, "Herbert 
learnt it. I never heard exactly how; 
but he told his parents immediately. Why 
do you look so very angry, Philip ? I think 
he was perfectly right to save Alice 
from — " 

"From the man who loved her better 
than any other has done before or since, or 
ever will either, for that is what it was !" 
cried he. "And to think that the rascal, 
when he met Darrell at the time, pretended 
to feel concern for what had happened ! He 
was afraid, I suppose of being called to 
account for prying into other folks affairs." 

" I do not know that he pryed," Mrs. 
Bramstone began. 

F 2 
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"He must have pryed," interrupted her 
husband, " he was a sneak at school, and 
always got out of scrapes at other people's 
expense. He is just the same now. He 
envies Darrell his beauty and popularity, 
and he hates me because I see through 
his mean ways. I must say since I have 
heard this, I partly return the compliment. 
Well, I suppose Herbert told his father, 
and his father told Alice — ^that Darrell was 
spending his whole time with a French mis- 
tress he had just had over ?" 

"Yes; was it not true? He did not 
deny it." 

" He could not with truth deny the main 
fact, unhappily ; though if he had been more 
of the Herbert Clayton breed, you may be 
sure he would, and so might have got well 
out of it. But, in reality, this girl, who 
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was, I believe, a dancer in Paris, had fallen 
desperately in love with Darrell when he 
was there some months before ; she followed 
him over to England (uninvited), and stuck 
to him so, that he had great difficulty in 
getting away to go down to his mother's 
and to Famden, whence he returned engaged 
to Alice. He would have given anything 
to be rid of the girl, and see her safe oflf 
to her native coimtry. But she would not 
hear reason. He thought she had some 
claim upon him, because she had left the 
protection of a rich man in Paris to seek 
him ; and even as he had not had strength 
of mind to resist her advances at first, so 
the want of the same thing made him put 
off dismissing her from day to day. Herbert 
Clayton, as well as the rest of our set, had 
known of the existence of this " Z^phyrine" 
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months back ; and I have very little doubt 
that he had malice enough to get some 
one to watch Darrell narrowly, on his return 
from Farnden, in order to discover whether 
the connection were at an end. He must 
have done something like this ; he was not 
likely to learn it accidentally, for though 
Darrell is not much given to caution, I know 
he observed a good deal after his return from 
Farnden; and one of the excuses he made 
to himself for his weakness, was the dread 
in which he lived of her coming to reproach 
him if exasperated. They are very much 
. mistaken who suppose that Darrell prefers 
the company of the vicious ; but he never 
had the self-command to refuse himself a 
pleasure, nor the resolution to say a painful 
word. He was very much to blame, I admit, 
and if I believed Clayton bad been actuated 
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purely by regard for Alice's happiness, I 
might respect his motive though not his 
judgment, for a sensible man would at least 
have paused before making such a revelation. 
But as it is, I have no patience with 
him." 

" He is not one of my favourites," answered 
his wife, " but I think you assume a good 
deal against him." 

" No more than I am justified in," replied 
Bramstone. "But tell me," continued he, 
" did she read Darrell's letters ?" 

"The first she did, the second and third 
she handed to my mother at once. Then 
came a fourth, which the gardener brought, 
one morning, saying he was down by the 
fish-pond, (Arthur Darrell was, I mean,) and 
begging to be let in at the school-room 
window, or else to see Alice where he was. 
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I imagine he had taken his chance of finding 
us walking ahout ; but it was a snowy day, 
and we did not stir. So mere a chance was 
it that we did not meet him." 

" I wish to God you had !" exclaimed 
Bramstone. "But what answer did he 
get ? He never told me this story.'* 

"Alice did not write herself; but I wrote 
imder her dictation, two or three lines to the 
eflfect, ' that it was useless to attempt to see 
her, and that any endeavoxur to force himself 
into her presence would be most disagreeable 
to her.' Still, we took care to keep in 
the house for some days, and of course 
he ended by just going back to his 
regiment." 

""Oh, Sophy, why did you write that 
note? I don't know what I could not 
do to you !'* 
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" Why, Philip, Alice asked me ; if I had 
refused, she would have had recourse to my 
mother; and she had been so tormented 
about the whole business, (Aimt Clayton 
somehow thought it was her fault Arthiu* 
had proposed to Alice,) that it was best she 
should hear no more concerning it. I do 
not pretend that I had any objection, for I 
thought it right, and can hardly think it 
wrong now, though I see you do. I remem- 
ber Alice's saying that day in the midst of 
her tears : ' If I were a penniless girl — 
and I wish I were — this would move me; 
but as it is, I know what it all means.' 
She was so wretched at that time, that 
I never thought she would have got over it as 
she has." 

"Well," said Bramstone, after a short 
silence. " I dare say I was wrong^ to call her 
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heartless, I am sure I was. She was mistaken, 
and not unnaturally. But as I allow you so 
much, you should look a trifle more leniently 
on my friend, who came oflF far the worst in 
the matter, though I fiilly believe now that 
she felt it in a manner I had not supposed. 
I shall never forget his showing me that 
abominable French woman, two years after, 
when she was living with Lumsden ; * That 
girl did me the worst turn ever was done 
me,* he said, * worse than anybody thinks for ; 
but it was my fault ever to give her the 
power, and I cannot complain of the conse- 
quences, bitter as they have been.' You see 
he never called Alice cold and heartless, 
though I did, and I think you will under- 
stand me better now, when I say, I wisl\ she 
may make no worse choice than in marrying 
him/' 
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" I believe I do ; but I feel puzzled : men 
always say they come the worst off in such 
affairs, and it is no use arguing, though I 
know what I think. Arthur Darrell, to be 
sure, had a loss of a kind to be felt heavily 
by any one. Do not get into a passion 
with me, Philip. It may be all as you say ; 
but at the time, what I chiefly felt was 
thankfulness at its having heen managed 
as the Claytons chose, not as we wished; 
for the breaking off would have been far 
more disagreeable, more difficult, if the 
engagement had been public, as it would 
have been if Arthur had been listened to ; 
for he wanted to have the day named and 
all that froin the first. Uncle Clayton 
who was Alice's guardian along with my 
mother, would not hear of their being 
married for a long time, and absolutely 
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forbid its being mentioned to any one; 
so that, except Arthur's mother and his 
imde (who is somehow Alice's uncle also, 
though they two are no relations), and Mary 
Thornton, no one knew either of the engage- 
ment or the breaking oflF but ourselves, 
which facilitated matters greatly." 

" I do not doubt it," answered her hus- 
band, " and most likely your uncle made the 
same calculation from the first. Not liking 
at first to refuse his consent when your 
mother approved, he took the chapter of 
accidents, and so arranged matters that any 
cross chance might be used to the best ad- 
vantage, and leave an opening for Herbert 
after all." 

" Oh ! now you are spiteful, Philip. I 
do not think that; and in all this time- 
nearly three years and a half — that has 
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passed since (for Alice was not then quite 
nineteen) Herbert has never come forward." 

"No, he does not see his opening yet, 
but he is watching for it nevertheless. He 
knew what he was about too well to make 
love to Alice just when he had been the 
means of making her disced another, and 
since then he has always seen something or 
somebody in his way, yet I am sure he has 
not given up his object." 

" As I said before," replied his wife, " all 
this puzzles me. I was very fond of Arthur 
Darrell in old times, and he must have some 
good qualities to have bewitched you so ; at 
least I . am willing to hope," continued she, 
smiling, " that a person you like cannot be 
utterly void of such." 

" He has a great many," answered Bram- 
stone, " but he has no forbearance, and that 
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is his bane. He was an only child, you 
know, and I suppose his mother never 
refused him anything, so that his habits 
are all against him ; it is a pity he has not 
married by this time." 

"I wonder," said his wife, musingly, 
" who is right about him, you or I ? But 
all this time I have never told you that 
Alice saw him — had a glimpse of him, that 
is — the other day here in town." 

" What ! in London ? I fancied he had 
been somewhere near Manchester. Yet he 
may be on leave. She saw him, did she ? 
I should be so glad if it were true, for it 
is such a time since I have met him^a 
year and a half at least." 

" Not since we married." 

"No, I shall go to the Club presently, 
and find out if he is in town. I can see 
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him there, you know, for all I am quartered 
among his enemies." 

" It is a pity he should have enemies," 
said Mrs. Bramstone, " if he is, as you 
think, so Uttle more to blame than others. 
But tell me, Pliilip; you say he was in 
such sincere grief, and reproached himself 
so bitterly, when he lost the hope of 
marrying Alice. That ought to have done 
him good ; has it done so ? is he im- 
proved ?" 

Philip Bramstone considered a little, and 
then said: 

" I hardly know what to say. For some 
time after that business, I know by my own 
knowledge that he was ; but since then, I am 
afraid he has fallen through good resolutions, 
and it is much as formerly." 

"Then how," asked his wife, indig- 
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nantly, "can you wish he had married 
Mce r 

"Because then it would have been 
different/' 

" Could you depend on that ?" 

"Yes, I could; for if he has little for- 
bearance, he has strong and constant 
affections. You either cannot or will not 
understand that to reform with Alice, is 
not quite so hard a task as without her, 
though I really think you might. But 
however that may be, I am off to see if 
I can get any news of this ill-reputed 
friend of mine. And there comes the 
*Lady Alice' herself, not looking the 
better, I must say, for her ball," added 
he, lowering his voice; and after having 
paid his morning greetings to his hostess, 
Philip Bramstone went out, leaving his wife 
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and her cousin to as eager a conversation 
as had just passed between the former and 
himself. For Alice related her meeting of 
the preceding night, and all that had 
occurred thereupon, after which, Sophy 
repeated to her almost word for word the 
whole discussion she had just had with 
her husband on the subject of the very 
individual, whose appearance at Lady Bridge- 
north's had so much disturbed Miss Went- 
worth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When the cousins had told each other 
their respective stories, both sat for a while 
in silence, which was first broken by Alice's 
saying, more with the manner of one 
who involuntarily thinks aloud, than of one 
who purposely communicates an impres- 
sion: 

" How strange ! how incomprehensible 
does all this seem ! And yet there must 
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be truth in it, or it would never have been 
said by Philip, however desirous he may 
be of finding excuses for his friend. It is 
very sad to owe any consolation to a fuUer 
and more defined sense of the general 
depravity of those around us, but — Grod 
forgive me if the feeling is wrong ! — I 
cannot help being better pleased to look 
on Arthur DarreU as a weak man borne 
along to evil by the tide of universal bad 
example, and to me inconceivable temp- 
tations T— than as that monster of pro- 
fligacy and falsehood I was taught to see in 
him. 

" That is very much the way in which it 
strikes me," replied Mrs. Bramstone. " I 
cannot look on things exactly as Philip does, 
and I hope he has a little exaggerated his 
own and his neighbours' faults in his zeal 

G 2 
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for his friend. But as regards one point— 
the reality of Arthur Darrell's attachment — 
I am inclined to believe implicitly what I 
have just been told ; for Philip is not easily 
taken in — ' humbugged' as he would call 
it — ^by a sentimental story ; and what is 
more, I do not think that Arthur, with 
the mad spirits he then had, could have 
played the part of an imhappy, hopeless 
man, had his disappointment been only 
such as we were led to imagine." 

" It is more and more strange," repeated 
Alice, musingly ; ** yet you are right : Philip 
is not a man to be imposed on, still less is 
he one to misrepresent his own belief for 
any motive, though the whole is, imder this 
supposition, only the more incomprehensible 
to me. But I confess," said she, looking 
at her cousin, " that what I have now heard 
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takes away greatly from the mortification — 
from the shamed, humbled feeling with 
which I looked back when I woke this 
morning on all that occurred last night. If 
Philip be right — if in some points he 
had been hardly judged — I have not so 
much cause as I thought for feeling offended, 
however astonished I may be at his bold- 
ness/^ 

After these words, Alice remained a long 
time without speaking, apparently sunk in 
reflections of a very chequered nature. At 
last, however, she raised her eyes, and said 
with a smile to her cousin : 

"There is one good thing, Sophy, amid 
this terrible discovery of the general mis- 
deeds of mankind, Herbert is as bad as 
all the rest, which comforts me greatly ; for 
I have sometimes blamed myself for hating 
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him so: Though, however it came about, 
I am convinced that what happened was 
^ for the best as regards me ; since, with all 
due deference for Philip's judgment, I cannot 
believe I should have been happy with Arthur 
DarreU." 

No more was now said on the subject, 
and the cousins spent the afternoon in dif- 
ferent ways ; for Mrs. Bramstone drove 
about to do shopping and pay visits, while 
Alice, accompanied by Mr. Bramstone, joined 
two young ladies and their father, with 
whom she was in the habit of riding 
in the Park; and it was not till after 
dinner that Alice learnt from her cousin, 
that Philip had indeed heard of his 
friend, but had not been able to find 
him. 

"And did not meet him either in the 
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Park this afternoon, when he left me with 
the Oakleys ?" asked Alice, 

"No; did you see him there to-day?" 
said Mrs. Bramstone. 

"As close as I see you," replied Alice. 
"He rode towards us as if he meant to 
join the party — ^perhaps he expected Philip 
to be with me; but he thought better of 
it, for he pull^^d up, and returned my bow 
so very shyly that it was hard to believe him 
the same man who had startled me out of 
all sense and power of resistance so few 
hours before. He passed us as quickly as 
he could in that crowd, and I suppose must 
have soon left the Park, as Philip did not 
meet him," 

" You are in for seeing a good deal more 
of him, I suspect," observed her cousin. 

" Do you think so ?" said Alice, hastily, 
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and with an mujniet kx^; but it passed 
away instanthr, and she added in a careless 
tone, ''Weil, it does not signify — ^I am 
sure I shall not the least mind coming 

across him, now the first great disagreeable 

• » • 

IS over. 

Mrs. Larp^it's ball passed without any 
remarkable inddent. No* Arthur Darrdl 
appeared, and Alice, unchecked by aught 
that could recall past sorrow, was in the 
the highest spirits. Everything was in 
perfection — lights, music, dancing. She 
enjoyed all without restraint, and &e 
secret consciousness of the admiration she 
excited, could not but add to that enjoy- 
ment. Next morning, however, she ob- 
served to her cousin, '^ how tiresome it was 
when an extremely pleasant evening was 
wound up by a disagreeable termination.'* 
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"Are you thinking of Herbert Clayton's 
being your last partner ?" asked Mrs. Bram- 
stone. 

"Indeed I am/' said Alice, "for besides 
his preventing me from dancing with Sir 
George Russell, he provoked me more than 
I can tell you by alludii^ig in his most senti- 
mental tone to what I had said to his 
mother about the possibility of my changing 
my plans. He praised me as if I were a 
good little girl, and then got so confused 
between his hopes and his fears for me, 
that I was obliged to help him out with 
them, though not exactly in the manner he 
would have liked.'* 

" Well," rejoined Mrs. Bramstone, " I 
thought him very disagreeable too, though 
really it sounds nothing when repeated. 
He began by cross-questioning me as to 
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what day I came, and what day Philip 
came up here; and when I had told him 
that we took diflFerent directions on leaving 
home, in order that he might spend a day 
and a night at James Onslow's to meet 
his friend, Captain Onslow, who was just 
returned from sea, Herbert remarked in 
his peculiar vpice : * It is lucky you are such 
an independent little woman, Sophy. You 
are quite fearless, want no escort, and are no 
trouble to any one — just the wife for Bram- 
stone,^ And when I began to explain that 
I was neither hA alone, nor unprotected, and 
that Phifip had not seen his friend for years, 
he went on, ^Oh, I have no doubt yoa 
wtre pefftc% safe, and if you are satisfied 
aU k wil eTerything depends upon that; 
bat it k not wbat I should Eke to do myself 
1 cvMdlii^^s^* Now why skoold he haw made 
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SO much of my coming up to town without 

Philip r 

"Why?" said Alice, laughing, "for the 
express purpose of teasing you, to be sure ! 
Do not you see he meant to give you the 
feeling that Philip neglected you, or at least 
the notion that he, Herbert, thinks so ? I 
trust you did not let him see you were 
annoyed ?" 

" I trust not : I am sure I said nothing 
that could convey such an impression to 
him r 

" Nor looked it either ? — are you sure ?" 

"I can't be absolutely sure, you know; 
I hope not — I felt provoked, I confess." 

"Then I have no doubt," cried Alice, 
" that every feature in your face turned and 
twisted, and he will go on with it next time 
on the strength of having been so successful. 
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But it is nothing new. -Do you not re- 
member when we were school-room girls 
at Famden, and when both my brothers 
were alive, how he used to come and 
question us with an air of interest about 
anything he might guess was a sore subject, 
or might bring us into disgrace ? But when 
Edward's death made me at fifteen a person 
of importance in his eyes, how his manner 
altered ! How I used to compare it with 
that of another playfellow, in whom I 
saw no change, and who seemed to feel 
Edward's loss as though he had been 
his brother. Whatever he has become 
since, I am sure he was true and straight- 
forward then. Well, was that all dear cousin 
Herbert said ?" 

" No, not all. He asked if Philip 
knew that that very playfellow you speak 
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of was in town? I answered that he did, 
but had not yet seen him." 

" Oh/' said Herbert, " I do not suppose he 
will see much of him/' Then he conduded 
"Philip would not greatly desire it, there 
would not be much in common between 
them now ; and poor Darrell had lost himself 
sadly. He had hoped some lessons he got 
might have had their effect ; but from what 
he had heard, he was afraid that it was 
doubtftd — more than doubtftJ; for a man 
who was hand and glove with such a crew as 
the Wilmington set did not give much token 
of amendment." 

"Not if he is so dreadftilly intimate 
among them as Herbert supposes," said 
Alice, smiling, " but. there is no telling." 

"No, there is no telling," replied Mrs. 
Bramstone. " I have seen a younger sister 
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of Lady Wilmington's," continued she, "a 
Lady Emily Seagrave, (Philip was slightly 
acquainted with her husband formerly), and a 
very pretty little woman she is; but Lady 
Wilmington I have never met. Tell me 
what sort of character she really bears in the 
world." 

" As bad," replied Alice, " as it is possible 
for any woman to bear, whose disgrace has 
never been publicly proved; but Lord 
Wilmington takes no notice, so who has 
a right to be scandalized? She is still 
received in society, at least, I meet her 
at various houses, and people go to her 
• parties ; (I could not, for fear of Aunt Clay- 
ton, and it is no great sacrifice), all the men 
flock there, of course, and two thirds of 
my partners last night asked * if I were 
not going to Lady Wilmington's^' from 
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whose house some were come, while others 
were hurrying off to it." 

Neither of the two ladies spoke for some 
minutes ; but continued working in silence, 
till Alice began : 

"Do you know Sophy, that I beUeve 
what put me so out of patience with 
Herbert last night was, that in praising 
my ' candoiu"* and ' docility' (with reference 
to what I said to his mother the other 
day) he happened to use the words, almost 
the very words, Aimt Clayton used years 
ago, on a very different occasion — the 
first time she saw me after I had broken 
off with Arthur Darrell. She was then 
pleased to express her approbation of the 

* candour' and 'docility' I had shown in 

* yielding to those who had my good most 
at heart.' She little knew," continued 
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Alice, with flashing eyes and heightened 
colour " how long it would have been before 
I had * yielded' to any of them, had I 
not believed him to be unworthy of my 
love. Do you remember, too, Sophy, what 
we underwent that same spring, when your 
mother was not well enough to go out with 
us, and Aunt Clayton persuaded her that 
* it was right,' I should be ^ taken about and 
amused.' It was miserable work; but I 
often laugh when I think how rude she used 
to be to poor Philip whenever we met him : 
and how indignant she was when consent was 
given to what she called ' such an imprudent 
match.' I never can understand how Aunt 
CSbyton can be your mother's own sister. 
Thd vray she w(»rships wealth is something 
quite wonderful She has enough of it, I 
am sure, so she ought to be happy; and 
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she thinks Herbert perfect ; believes devoutly 
that he performs the greatest act of virtue 
and self-denial in going to Lombard Street 
every day. But with all that she is not 
contented, because she cannot get over 
having come down from her pretensions 
in marrying a rich banker instead of .a 
rich country gentleman, which, she thinks 
ought to have been in her power. How 
thankful I am that my father did not leave 
us to her charge ! How diflferent my child- 
hood and youth would have been to what 
they were with dear Aimt Langdale, who 
so well supplied the place of a parent 
to my brothers and to me ! How happy 
we were, and what merry days you and 
I, and they and Arthur Darrell had together ! 
It is true, if I had been at the Claytons 
I should have escaped one sorrow, for 
VOL. I. ' H 
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Arthur's mother was not her friend, and 
did not live just outside her park paling; 
but I accept the evil with the good, and 
thank Heaven, nevertheless, that I was not 
brought up under the auspices of my xmde 
and aunt in HiU Street." 

"And so do I," replied Mrs. Bramstone, 
" for I should not then have had what I have 
in you — a sister." 

Philip Bramstone was again unsuccessful 
in his attempts to find his friend that day, 
and he was equally so at night, in searching 
for him with his eyes round the opera house, 
from Alice's box, and from other parts of 
the theatre. He and his party did not 
remain till the end of the performances, 
and no one besides themselves happened 
to be in the boxswhen they rose to depart; 
but scarcely had they quitted it, when 
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Bramstone, looking round at a man who 
was walking quickly through the passage, 
exclaimed aloud, " Oh, it's Darrell !" Thus 
noticed, he came forward, and the friends 
shook hands warmly. Alice only bowed; 
but Philip Bramstone, whose arm she held, 
perceived that she trembled. Her cousin 
half put out her hand to Darrell, who seized 
and shook it heartily. 

They then passed into the empty crush- 
room, and the newly-found friend was 
begged to stay with the ladies, while 
Bramstone went to seek for their carriage. 
His absence was not long; but the trio 
would have felt it more embarassing 
than they did, had not Sophy hastened 
to inquire after Captain Darrell's mother, 
and then proceeded to talk as quickly 
as she could of "Philip's vexation in 

H *2 
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having twice missed him in two 
days." 

"One does miss one's friends in the 
perpetual crowd of London," said Darrell, 
** 1 have been all this evening in the back 
of a box, where I could see no one, and 
where they talked so, one could not hear 
the musi(3. But if one misses, one meets 
too in a way one could not elsewhere, so the 
crowd has its advantages, and I will not 
abuse it." 

Just as these words were spoken, Bram- 
stone returned, saying, "they must make 
haste down-stairs before the general move," 
and giving his arm to Alice, while Darrell gave 
his to her cousin, they hastened out of the 
theatre, the two men making an appoint- 
ment to meet at their club next day ; after 
which the one followed the ladies into the 
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carriage, while the other stood under the 
portico, as if doubtful whether to go back 
into the crush room, or home to his 
lodgmg. 

On Mrs. Bramstone's first arrival in town, 
her imagination had been somewhat excited 
by hearing that the Frederick Viviair, whose 
name she knew so well of old, was, or might 
be expected to become, a claimant for Alice's 
hand. She was extremely anxious that her 
cousin's destiny in life should be speedily 
settled; both from a warm-hearted desire of 
seeing her as happy as she was herself, 
and from a feeling, which she shared with 
her aunt Clayton, though on very different 
grounds — ^that it is dangerous to live abso- 
lutely alone, and without any control but 
one's own will. She was, therefore, much 
disappointed to learn on the following day. 
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that Mr. Viyian had left town unexpectedly ; 
was gone to Switzerland, and would probably 
be absent some time, having been sent there 
bv his father, in order to be of service in 
settling the affairs of an aunt who had 
suddenly become a widow. 

Sophy Bramstone was, therefore, forced 
to lay aside her half-formed castle; and 
she forthwith commenced the building of 
another. All her old feelings of fiiendship 
and good-win towards Arthur Darrell had 
been re-awakened on seeing him ; she could 
not find in her heart to doubt the sincerity 
of his delight at meeting her husband and 
herself, so warmly and naturally had it been 
expressed. She was, moreover, at bottom 
so much swayed by Philip's opinions, that 
his exdamalion that "DarreU had loved 
Alice more than any other had, before or 
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sinee/' struck her imagination, and recurred 
to her strongly while m the presence of him 
concerning whom the words had been 
spoken ; so that she soon found herself, when 
discussing him with her cousin, discovering 
excuses, explanations, or at least palliations, 
for things on which she had hitherto always 
dweUed with bitter indignation. 

Alice spoke little; but she listened 
patiendy when her cousin argued m a line 
directly opposite to that she always took, 
when conversing on the same topic with her 
husband. These discussions were constantly 
being renewed, ss scarcely a day passed 
without meeting the subject of them, either 
in the pai'k, the streets, or at the opera; 
though it so happened that they did not see 
him in the evening at the house of any 
mutual acquaintance. 
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" It is somehow very painful to be on 
these half and half terms with one we 
knew so well. I cannot help feeling that 
every time we meet him,** said Alice, one 
day to Mrs. Bramstone. *^ I wish to Heaven 
that — ^but what can I do ?'* 

" Why nothing," replied her cousin ; " at 
the same time, he cannot do anything more 
than he has done to leap over that em- 
barmssing gulf." 

" Of course not," was the reply. " And 
yet," continued Alice, *^ I know Philip would 
give his ears to have him to dine here, which 
is what I cannot make up my mind to do 
of myself in my own house — not from any 
dislike to renewing acquaintance, but for 
fear of being misinterpreted." 

" Philip has never expressed such a wish 
to me," answered Mrs. Bramstone. 
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" But I think," said Alice, " that he was 
very much vexed at refusing Arthur Darrell's 
invitation the day we had the Thorntons 
to dinner, though he said nothing about it, 
and it was only by accident we found the 
contretemps had occurred." 

As she spoke, Philip Bramstone came 
into the room, and asked Alice "if it was 
Wednesday or Thursday they were to go 
to the French Play ?" 

" Wednesday," she replied. 

" So I thought," answered he, and in- 
stantly vanished. 

Soon after he was gone, it struck her 
he had had some reason for his question, and 
she begged Sophy to find it out. She did 
so, and on returning to her cousin told her 
that it was the same story over again, another 
invitation from Arthur Darrell for Wednesday. 
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"He had declined it," said Mrs. Bram- 
stone, " and his note was gone before I 
spoke to him." 

" I am very, very sorry !" exdaimed 
Alice, "for I know it is a great disappoint- 
ment to him. It is no use saying anything 
to him about it now; but he is so very 
good-natured about going everywhere with 
us, that he deserves a reward, and I am 
so provoked at coming in the way of his 
havipg it." 

"As to Philip's going readily about with 
us," said his wife, "it is but doing his 
duty, Alice." ' 

"And do not you think that as times 
go, he deserves a reward for that?" asked 
Alice. 

" Oh, in these things," answered her cousin, 
" he is only very good-natured to himself." 
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"No," said Alice, "he is a great deal 
more; for men have always had their fill 
of the sort of amusements we want their 
esQort for, before we have begun to taste 
them; so that a great many, before they 
are Philip's age, wonder what any one can 
wish to go out for except to a dinner party, 
and grumble at the very idea of being asked 
to take their wives or sisters to the Opera 
or French Play, which last 1 suspect Philip 
hates fi*om the bottom of his soul, inde- 
pendently of its now preventing him from 
having a tite-a-tite dinner with his dearest 
of friends. If the note were not gone, I 
w6uld give up the box, though I do wish 
to see Plessis in that part. Were it not 
for the Claytons' watching me so, you and 
I might have gone by ourselves perfectly, 
for one does not really want a man there; 
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but I could not stand the risk of a fresh 
chapter of advice from my aunt, and still 
less could I stand asking Herbert to escort 



us." 



"Pray do not give it another thought, 
AHce," replied Mrs. Bramstone : " I am sure 
Philip wiU not." 

"Yes he will — ^he cannot help it, and 
what is worse, I cannot help him," added 
she, in a tone of more vexation than the 
subject apparently demanded, " else I would." 

No more was said on the subject, for 
Mrs. Bramstone, though inwardly convinced 
that Alice secretly (perhaps unknown to 
herself) wished to be reasoned out of her 
scruples, refrained from any attempt at 
doing so, partly through a vague fear of 
what might be the result, and partly in 
obedience to some very decided opinions 
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expressed that morning by her husband, 
as to the unfitness of his or her doing 
anything that could forward a renewal of 
intimacy between their hostess and his 
friend; but next day, when Alice was 
riding in the Park with her usual com- 
panions and with Bramstone, they were 
joined by Darrell, who addressed himself 
chiefly to his friend, but directed just 
enough of his conversation to Miss Went- 
worth, not to appear purposely to avoid 
doing so. Before he left them, Herbert 
Clayton added himself to their party, and 
managed to station himself beside his cousin, 
while Bramstone rode in front with the Miss 
Oakleys and their father. 

" How well Darrell looks," said Herbert, 
after he was gone ; " He is as handsome as 
ever. Do you not think so ?" 
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"Yes," answered Alice, "I do not see 
that he is the least altered." 

" No," continued Clayton, " everything 
sits lightly on him. I do not know what 
there is indeed to alter a man of his disposi- 
tion — a disposition on which nothing weighs, 
till positive old age comes on him. It is 
enviable in one sense; but I would not 
change with him, somehow. Does Bram- 
stone see much of him just now ?" 

" I believe they have met several times," 
replied Alice. " I do not know how often, 
but I" should think as frequently -as they 
can — they are such old friends." 

" Oh ! I know they used to be — but I 
was not sure — I should have thought — " 
and after a considerable pause, which Alice 
did not seem inclined to break, Herbert 
Clayton added, in a voice lowered almost 
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to a whisper, "the truth is, Alice, that 
I cannot help thinking it very singular— one 
proof among many of the influence obtained 
now and then by a corrupted nature over 
an upright one — that Bramstone, excellent 
fellow as he is, should give Darrell the sort 
of welcome I see he does, in company where 
he must feel his friend cannot but be as 
unpleasing as he is unsuitable. He need 
not cut him — I know he must see him 
occasionally ; but what he has just been 
doing is misteken-wrong." 

"If you mean, Herbert," said Miss 
Wentworth, "that Philip is to blame for 
not treating his friend diflferently in my 
presence to the way in which he would 
treat him anywhere else, I do not agree 
with you ; and if you think that by doing 
as he does he shows me want of considera- 
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tion, you may spare yourself any concern. 
To imagine I could feel it so at this time 
of day, is to suppose that of me which I 
am willing to beUeve you could never fancy." 

As she spoke, her colour rose, and her 
eyes sparkled, while she quickened her 
horse's pace so as to ride abreast of Philip 
Bramstone, Clayton following her dose on 
the other side. 

" I have not displeased you, Alice ?" 
said he. 

" Only so far," she answered, as " people 
always do, when they are for taking too 
much care of me. But I am tired of 
lagging behind." 

" Whom have you two been abusing there 
in the rear ?" asked Bramstone. 

"I have not been abusing any one," 
answered Alice; "but I have been thinking 
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— and I wish I had thought of it sooner — 
that as you have been twice disappointed 
about dining with Captain Darrell, the best 
thing you could do would be to ask him to 
dine with us on Tuesday. Sophy and I 
shall go to the Opera in the evening, and 
you can go with us or not as you like, 
provided only you come to bring us away 
when you have had your talk out." 

" Since you give me leave," said Bram- 
stone, "I shall be exceedingly glad to ask 
him." 

Herbert could not forbear expressing his 
amazement. 

" You are very magnanimous, my dear 
Alice," he whispered. 

" It is a magnanimity that costs mighty 
Kttle," replied she, somewhat disdainftdly. 

" Only take care," he continued, " that 

VOL. I. I 
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you are not too generous — too unsuspi- 
cious." 

" There is small danger of that," said she, 
with something of bitterness in her tone. 

" You could not have too much of either 
quality to please me ; but yet, I cannot bear 
to see you exposed to misinterpretation fijom 
any one, least of all from — from persons 
unworthy — ^unable to judge you." 

"I suppose you mean Captain Darrefl," 
replied she, " but I think you might trust 
to me for avoiding any in that quarter, 
without denying myself the pleasure of 
doing what is hospitable and courteous by 
so kind a friend, so agreeable a guest as 
Philip is." 

" I can say nothing when such motives 
are named. Your heart is always right, 
Alice. Pardon me for having talked perhaps 
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a Kttle too much from the head. But are 
you all going home now ?" 

" Yes, we must," answered she : " we dine 
out, and so do the Oakleys." 

Herbert now talked of other things, and 
accompanied his cousin and Bramstone to 
the door of her house, whence she was 
hastening up-stairs to dress, but stopped a 
moment in the drawing-room to say to her 
friend: 

" Well, Sophy, I have told Philip to ask 
Arthur DarreU to dine here on Tuesday. 
Whether I was right or wrong, I cannot 
tell; I feel half doubtful now. I was pro- 
voked into it by Herbert, as you shall hear 
another time. But," continued she, after 
a somewhat embarrassed pause, " do not 
suppose I am thinking of retracting: I 
would not for the world have tantalized 

I 2 
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Philip; and, besides, I do not choose that 
Herbert, who will be sure to find out every- 
thing, should have the power of saying, 
* Alice thought better of it when she 
reflected on my representations/ You do 
not think me wrong ? — do you, Sophy ?" 

" Wrong ! oh, no ! — not the least," 
answered Mrs. Bramstone, who said to 
herself, as she hurried to her own apart- 
ment, " It is well I do not, for if I did, 
I believe Philip would beat me !" 

Next morning, Philip Bramstone, having 
written a note for fear of accidents, set oflf 
the moment he had finished breakfast, in 
quest of his fiiend, whom he had this time 
the good luck to find in his own abode. 

"I am particularly glad you are come," 
exclaimed Darrell, on seeing him ; " for, 
do you know, I should not wonder if I were 
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to leave town this evening, and I was not 
sure if I could get at you in the mean- 
time." 

"Why that is a sudden start — you said 
nothing of it yesterday." 

"No, my mind was not made up, nor is 
it now entirely." 

" But your leave is not out ?" 

"No, but I do not think I am doing 
much good here." 

"I wonder where you are likely to do 
any, my dear fellow?" asked Bramstoije, 
laughing. 

" Oh, if I go back to Manchester," 
answered Darrell, " I shall be doing duty 
in one sense, and plenty of it, just now 
that every one who can, gets away. But 
you know when one says one is doing no 
good, one just means one is getting no satis- 
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faction out of anything, and when that is 
the case, one may as weU be off." 

" Well, but what is the meaning of this 
unsatisfactory state of things?" inquired his 
fnend. 

'^ Oh ! it would be long to tell, and then, 
besides, there is a disagreeable — ^an awk- 
wardness — ^I do not know why I should 
mind when other people do not; but so 
it is, that unless one chooses to shut one's 
self up (in which case the country is better 
far), one finds one's self constantly shoved 
against the very persons one would not 
deliberately intrude upon, without knowing 
what they think — what they imagine. It 
is not intentional on my part, but every 
day I turn roirnd somewhere, and see my- 
self close to Your wife or Alice Wentworth ; 

» 

and though she gave me a pretty plain 
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rebuke for not seeming as sensible as I 
ought that my presence or absence must 
be matter of thorough indifference to her, 
and though her cousin has been always 
kind enough to appear glad to see me, I 
don't know, but I have sometimes thought 
I was wished farther, and that is not 
pleasant. Then your being in town is 
little good to me : I cannot see you com- 
fortably — ^you are wanted to go about with 
them; and when I do meet you, I hardly 
like to join, for fear they should fancy I 
want to edge myself into that house I would 
not go into if they would ask me." 

" You Would not ! would not you ? I did 
not think you bore such malice, Darrell." 

" Oh ! you know very well what I mean. 
As to malice, I have no right to bear any ; 
they might call me weak, profligate, low — 
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what they pleased — it was all true enough ; 
only when they said I sought Alice for h^ 
money, it was a lie, which I do nqt want to 
set them repeating by anything I do myself/' 

"Well! I am sorry you are so deter- 
mined," said Bramstone, " for at that rate 
I might as well have spared myself the 
trouble of writing this, which I brought for 
fear of missing you; but I shall not give 
it you now." 

" What do you mean ? what is it ? give 
it me at once !" cried Darrell, as his friend 
was putting the note back into his pocket. 

" But as you will not go into * that house,' " 
said Bramstone, " what is the use of giving 
you an invitation ?" 

" An invitation from whom ?" asked 
Darrell, eagerly. 

" Only from me," relied his friends 
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"You look much as if you said, 'Is that 
all?' and I have a great mind not to give 
it you, but there it is. Now tell me if you 
will be in town on Tuesday, and if you will 
come or no." 

"To be sure I shall — what I said just 
now was nonsense." 

" So I thought," observed his friend. 

"And yet," said Darrell, "when I re- 
member what she said — " 

" It was not her doing, you were told," 
interrupted Bramstone. 

" Possibly not ; but she thought it — 
thinks it now, perhaps." 

" I cannot tell you how that may be. 
Sophy, I believe, has come to have a little 
faith in what I told her on that score, and 
she is a warm friend — partizan, I might say 
— of whomever she takes up, even as she is 
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a bit of the other thing when she is in her 
indignant mood." 

" But you did not ask leave to write this ?^ 
said Darrell, turning quickly round. 

"You did not think I would?" returned 
Bramstone. 

" No, not seriously ; and so — your wife 
did not either ?" 

" Not she ; but if you are so anxious to 
know who obtained you the invitation, I 
can tell you ; for I suspect it was no less 
a man than your dear friend, Herbert 
Clayton." 

"That would be a joke," cried Darrell, 
laughing. " He is not to be of the party, 
though, is he ?" 

"No, no, no. But you would think 
it a still better joke if you knew 
all." 
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" Knew all ?" repeated Darrell, " what do 
you mean ?" 

"Nothing," said Bramstone, "but what 
wiU keep for Tuesday, after the girls are gone 
to the Opera — I can't stay now." 

" Well, I will let you oflF, in hope to hear 
something good of Herbert, when the day 
comes. And I do not think" continued 
Darrell, "that I need be troubling myself 
about doing my * duty' till I am obliged." 

So saying, he shook hands with Bram- 
stone, who had now risen to depart, while 
his face brightened again, and beamed with 
even more than its usual animation as he bid 
him farewell. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 

GRAY. 

Tuesday came, and Alice was more 
fluttered than she would allow to her cousin, 
by the prospect of receiving her old lover as 
a mere acquaintance, in her own house. 
She was dressed a full quarter of an hour 
before the time, and walked up and down 
the drawing-room in restless anxiety for 
the reception to be over. Presently she went 
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fo hurry Sophy, for a dread came over her, 
lest she should be found alone by Arthur 
Darrell; but she and Philip joined her in 
time to prevent any such danger, and when 
her guest appeared, she received him with 
perfect self-possession, and easy courtesy. 
Every one shook hands ; and that ceremony 
being once accomplished, it was more easy 
both for Alice and for Darrell to address each 
other in the general conversation that ensued. 
At dinner, there was, at first, a considerable 
degree of constraint; but it gradually 
lessened, and by the time they had been 
half an hour at table, the four conversed 
as gaily as yoimg people who had known 
each other in the greatest intimacy would 
natmrJly do under the circumstances. 
When the cloth was removed, however, 
Alice rose immediately, saying to her cousin, 
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" If we are to hear the overture, we must 
be thinking of setting oflF, and the carriage 
will be round in three minutes. You will 
follow us as early or as late as you please, 
gentlemen." In leaving the room she whis- 
pered to Philip Bramstone, "to take no 
notice when the carriage came round, as 
she would rather they did not disturb 
themselves by coming out to see them into 
it." Accordingly the two men sat and 
talked long and uninterruptedly, of every 
thing and person that interested them, of 
what had befallen each during the last year 
and a half — of all subjects, indeed, that 
either cared for, saving and except Alice 
Wentworth. 

At last, Darrell called on Bramstone to 
fulfil his promise of treating him to the 
*'good joke" about Herbert Clayton; while 
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Bramstone, who had repented of the speech 
which had slipped from him three days back 
almost as soon as he had uttered it, tried 
to evade his request ; but in vain, for Darrell, 
whose curiosity had been roused by the 
unlucky words "if you knew all," pressed 
so closely for an explanation of them, that 
his friend found no escape, and was un- 
willingly pressed into giving it. But so 
vehement was the expression of Dayrell's 
resentment, on hearing that it was indeed 
Herbert, whose oflBciousness (as he consi- 
dered it) had interfered with his prospects 
in time past, that Bramstone, who now 
blamed himself doubly for his indiscretion, 
had much ado to make him acquiesce in the 
fitness of letting "bygones be bygones," 
in that as in other matters. He would 
hardly have succeeded had he not, luckily, 
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been able to make Darrell laugh by relating 
ta him, more circumstantially than he had 
at all purposed, how Herbert's discourse to 
Alice (which had filtered into Bramstone's 
ears through his wife) had directly tended 
to produce a far greater stretch of courtesy 
to the offending individual, than any of 
those which had already given rise to his 
admonitions. 

"I see I must forgive the fellow,'* said 
Darrell, " at least I must let him alone ; the 
rather as I should not be sorry he played 
off a few more of these last sort of tricks. 
But I am glad I did not know of that other 
one the day we were all in the park together, 
when he got so dose up to her. I suppose 
it is on the strength of his d — d cousinship 
she allows it. As it was, I could have shot 
him with pleasure. But I am glad I did 
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not, for it was as well he should live to 
do one a good turn — though not inten- 
tionally." 

They soon after repaired to the drawing- 
room, which they expected to find empty,, 
and which was nearly dark ; but to Bram- 
stone's great astonishment, his wife's voice 
came from the extreme end of the room, 
saying : 

" Do not stumble over us, Philip, whatever 
you do." 

" How comes this ?" asked he ; " you have 
not been waiting for us ? I heard the car- 
riage go off." 

"Yes, you did," replied Alice, who had 
risen from the sofa and rung for lights, 
" but it went back to the stables ; for just 
as we left the dining-room there came a note 
to Sophy, which ought to have come long 

vox^ I, K 
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before, telling her your old aunt Trevor 
had breathed her last, yesterday. So that, 
as neither you nor Sophy could appear in 
public to-night, and it was late for me to 
find a person I liked to go with, I just 
sent the tickets to the MacLeans ; and here 
we both are, ready to give you your tea, if 
you like any." 

"Well, it is a release to the poor old 
soul," observed Bramstone; "and as far 
as I am concerned, staying here is anything 
but a sacrifice." 

While this passed, Darrell was examining 
a card of invitation that lay on the table, 
where a lamp was now placed. It was 
from Lady Wilmington; and he asked 
Alice and her cousin "if they were to be 
at that party ?" 

" No," replied she. " Every one asks me 
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that, and I suppose as every one is going, that 
it will be very pleasant ; but I may not go. 
It is one of the things," she added, smiling, 
'^ that I dare not attempt." 

" I did not know there were any, Alice," 
said Philip Bramstone. 

'* Yes, there are some ; not many, 
luckily." 

" Well, I understand there may be objec- 
tions about Lady Wilmington," rejoined 
Bramstone, " but I am sure you have some- 
thing else you like better for that night, 
or you would not mind going where the 
Oakleys and Mrs. Fitzgerald go, and plenty 
more as good as they." 

" I do not know that I should," answered 
Alice, " but the truth is, that I give in to 
Aunt Clayton on little points, that she may 
let me alone on great ones. I told you the 

K 2 
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other night," said she, addressing DarreD, 
"that I asked no one's leave to set up 
house-keeping by myself; but one does not 
like making every one angry, and as I was one 
day goose enough to say I would change my 
plans if I found they led me into any diffi- 
culty, I am bound to keep out of anything 
that might bring my good aunt down upon 
me before I am half tired of the life I 
am leading/' 

"And your aunt thinks Lady Wilming- 
ton's parties better avoided ?" asked Darrell. 

"I suppose she does," replied AKce,. 
"for she gave me a sort of caution about 
them, which I did not fail to make a merit 
of adopting ; and I am sorry I did so ; for 
now I see everybody is going, and it will be 
the most amusing party of all I am asked to , 
next week." 
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"Well," said Darrell, "I am sorry for 

your Aunt Clayton's veto, as I make one of 

the * everybody' that is going there ; and on 

. seeing that card, I hoped to meet old friends 

among the new ones." 

"I wonder," said Bramstone, "that Sea- 
grave, who used to seem a sensible fellow, 
can let his wife go about so much with that 
sister of her's. It will come to no good one 
of these days ; unless Lady Emily has more 
ballast than, I take it, any of the Ferrers 
tribe; have for they are a very queer set, 
male and female," 

"There is not much to be said for the 
family in a moral sense," replied Darrell; 
"but Lady Wilmington's is an agreeable 
house, where one meets every one except 
you," said he, looking at the two 
cousins. 
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Here the conversation dropped, and there 
seemed some difficulty in renewing it with 
any sort of spirit, though Mrs. Bramstone 
did her best to entertain Darrell, over whom 
a shy, absent look had come, in spite of 
his occasional efforts to make himself agree- 
able. At last, in her despair of starting a 
subject of general interest, she turned to 
Alice, and asked " whether she had yet 
made up her mind when to give her 
party ?" 

" Not quite," replied Miss Wentworth ; 
" but I must have it while you are in 
town." 

Darrell inquired " if it was to be a ball ?" 

" Of course, a ball !" said Alice ; " and 
as it will be my first, I want it to be an 
uncommonly good one. Yet I need not 
be in a hurry to fix the day ; there is so 
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imich doing just now. and wiU be for 
some time. If I have it in the middle, 
even towards the end of June, every one 
will be still in town; the season is to be 
such a late one." 

This led to various questions and an- 
swers as to the manner in which the whole 
party present proposed to spend the even- 
ings of that week, and after a little time 
they again talked as imconstrainedly as 
during the latter half of dinner. Darrell 
took his leave rather early, and Bramstone 
walked home with him; he said, to enjoy 
his friend's company the longer — ^his wife 
said, to have an excuse for smoking all the 
way there and back. 

" So this is the end of my clever arrange^ 
ment of having him here on an opera- 
night !" exclaimed Alice. 
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"Yes; everything about Arthur Darrell 
seems to have turned out so strangely, so 
differently to what we expected." 

" How, Sophy r 

"Why, there have been such singular 
coincidences. The very morning after he 
had first met you, and set everything at 
defiance to profit by the meeting, I chanced 
to have that conversation with Philip which 
gave a change to our strongest feelings 
against him, and now to-night it seems as if 
Fate were working for him I Do not start 
so, Alice, for if it were — I am sure he loves 
you 

" Are you ?" said Alice, eagerly. 

She seemed lost in thought for some 
minutes, but presently added : 

" I wonder whether Arthur Darrell is at 
all altered, at all amended since Philip last 
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had any personal knowledge of his ways. 
But, from his countenance and manner, who 
would dreaim he ever could have taken 
pleasure in the kind of life we know he 
has led ? Yet it is hard to think him a 
hypocrite." 

" That you may be sure he is not," said 
Mrs. Bramstone, " however light and change- 
able he may be. I suspect he depends 
very much on the company he is in, not 
merely as to his demeanoiu*, but as to his 
real feelings for the moment." 

" So you think, if he could be fettered to 
good company for life," asked Alice, smiling, 
"he would be good himself?" 

" Well, that is what Philip believes," an- 
swered her cousin, " supposing him fettered 
to the company of some one he loves, that 



is—" 
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" Some one he loves," repeated Alice ; 
" I should be willing to think so ; but, 
knowing what has happened, the question 
will recur, whether he is capable of such 
love as can influence his actions in the long 
run. 

Sophy made no farther remark, and the 
cousins presently betook themselves to their 
respective apartments. 

No sooner had Darrell penetrated into 
what Philip Bramstone called " the enemy's 
quarters," than a great change of manner 
was apparent on both sides, when he met 
with Miss Wentworth and Mrs. Bramstone ; 
and before many days had elapsed, it seemed 
almost as if the past had been blotted out ; 
so easily did he now come and go, spending 
evening after evening in the company of the 
Bramstones and of Alice. 
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A few words, let drop by Sophy, made 
him aware that it would be injudicious to 
attempt to foflow them to the numerous balls 
to which they were engaged ; and he seemed 
to perceive that his best chance of making 
his peace with Alice was by doing nothing 
which could attract the attention of others 
to their renewed intimacy, or which, by sud- 
denly alarming her at her own imprudence, 
might incline her to draw back, instead of 
letting herself quietly float down the stream 
of events. Nor could he feel discouraged at 
this slight hindrance to their intercourse, 
when, if he called in Belgrave Square, and 
did not find his friend Bramstone, Alice was 
sure to say : 

" Have you seen Philip ? I know he is 
hunting for you to ask if you will dine with 
us to-morrow. Shall I tell him you can ?" 
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In this manner day after day sKpped by. 
The whole party met constantly ; but, as 

Darrell had the discretion to avoid what 
might provoke observation either in public 
places or at those few evening parties at 
which he casually encountered his friends, no 
particular reports were spread abroad; at 
least, none reached Hill Street in any de- 
finite shape. 

The gossip of the world in which Miss 
Wentworth lived, generally announced her 
marriage with some one " as a settled 
thing," once, if not twice, in the course of 
each week ; and one or two individuals, who 
happened to know that Darrell called some- 
times in Belgrave Square, may probably 
have remarked, "What a capital thing it 
would be for ' beautiful Darrell' if the heiress 
would think of him !" 
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But amongst the herd of worshippers of 
every degree who crowded round Miss 
Wentworth in public, few occupied them- 
selves with his pretensions. Herbert alone 
might have some slight suspicion of what 
was going on, or rather, of what was pos- 
sible to be going on ; but he was not a suffi- 
ciently frequent guest at his cousin's to 
know by his own knowledge how often 
others were received there ; and it had so 
chanced that he had not seen her and Darrell 
together in the houses of mutual acquaintance. 
He had not mentioned to his parents the 
original permission Alice had given Bram- 
stone in his presence to ask his friend to her 
house; for, judging by the mood in which 
the young lady had received his own remarks, 
he augured ill of the effect which a prosy 
admonition from his mother might produce. 
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during the perverse fit which seemed to 
possess her. 

Bramstone's conjecture, that Herbert Clay- 
ton had formerly acquired that knowledge of 
Darrell's proceedings (which he had used 
so greatly to his disadvantage) by means 
generally regarded as " prying" and ** unfair," 
was, though shot at random, substantially 
true; and the consciousness of this fact 
added so much to Herbert's usual caution, 
that, though constantly on the watch, he 
forced himself even to refrain fi-om the 
natural question, which rose to his lips when- 
ever he met Darrell, of " whether he was 
seeing a great deal of Bramstone just 
now ?" 

In the meanwhile. May was advancing, 
and Darrell began to lament that his leave 
was so nearly expired ; but still no decisive 
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words had been spoken, though every day 
seemed to bring back more and more of the 
intimacy and familiarity in which he and 
Miss Wentworth had once lived. 

"Sophy," said Philip Bramstone to his 
wife one night, "when is all this to 
come to an end? can you enlighten 
me?" 

" I am sadly afraid I cannot," answered 
she, " but as far as regards Alice's feelings, 
T see very plainly that she is more in love 
with Arthur Darrell than ever she was. 
Still, I think she would like to wait, to pause, 
until she can learn that he has at length 
acquired some principle, some steadiness of 
character." 

"Oh! if that is all," exclaimed Bram- 
stone, laughing, " Darrell has not much to 
fear ; for it just means that, whenever, he 
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declares himself a penitent, she means to 
believe him !" 

" How provokingly you do say things, 
Philip." 

" Do I ?" said he. " I do not mean to be 
provoking. I think she will be a very 
sensible girl ; and I confess I do enjoy the 
thoughts of Herbert Clayton's discomfiture. 
By the way, how is it, Sophy, that your 
aunt has not been here for so long, to give 
you both the advice you stand so much in 
need of, and to let Alice know what good- 
for-nothing fellows all her most agreeable 
partners are ? Have you affronted her ?" 

"Oh, no," answered his wife, "Aunt 
Clayton has had the influenza this last 
fortnight." 

"Has she? now that is what I call 
quite providential. I am sadly afraid the 
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poor woman will ^oon have a nervous 
fever." 

Neither Miss Wentworth nor her guests 
dined out the next day ; and it followed 
sdmost as a matter of course that Darrell 
made one of their party at home. He was in 
the highest spirits, and "had good hopes" 
he said, " of an extension of leave ; had more- 
over that morning received an unlooked-for 
invitation to Lady Calderwood's ball for the 
next night." But he was much disappointed 
to learn that none of the present company 
intended to be there. 

" I made sure you were going," said he. 
" Why do not you ?" 

" The truth is," replied Alice, " that Sophy 
has been knocking herself up with all we 
have been doing last week. She was so 
unwell yesterday that I would have her 
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send for Mr. Monro; and he made her 
promise not to go into a hot room or a 
theatre for the next ten days. So now, I 
cannot be accessory to her breaking her 
engagement; for I reproach myself already 
with having dragged her about as I have done/' 

Sophy declared that "wherever she had 
gone, it had been for her own pleasure," 
but could not deny that she was suflfering for 
her exertions ; and Darrell was forced to 
admit that her looks at least pleaded in 
favour of rest. 

" But," persisted he, turning to Alice, 
while Mrs. Bramstone was seeking something 
in a cabinet at the end of the room, "why 
will not you go? I am not so devoid of 
conscience as to wish your cousin to make 
herself ill ; but you can so easily find a 
chaperon !" 
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" So I might," answered Alice, " but Mrs. 
Larpent, Unde Clayton's sister, called here 
this afternoon, found Sophy was not well, and 
oflfered herself immediately to chaperon me. 
So you see I cannot ask any one else ; and 
she is going to another party first, where 
I must go too, if I go anywhere. And more 
than that, you do not know how tiresome 
it is to be taken about by any of that 
family." 

"But," said Darrell, "you need not be 
with her ten minutes ; and you know they 
may disappoint me of my leave after all, 
and if so, I must be gone in two days ; then, 
how am I ever to have that waltz I was 
cheated of at the Byngs ?" 

" You can have it at our baU — ^you have 
got your invitation, I hope ? you always said 
you would come up for it." 

L 2 
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" Oh, yes, that you may be sure of, where- 
eyer I may be. But it is a month hence ; 
how can you expect me to wait so 
long ?" 

Alice smiled, but apparently admitted the 
justice of the appeal ; for she agreed to waltz 
with Arthur Darrel at the Calderwoods, and 
consented to endure Mrs. Larpent's cha- 
peronage. 

A conversation arose soon after between 
Mrs. Bramstone and Alice, as they stood in 
the dusk at the open window, respecting 
some alteration then making in a conservatory 
at Cranfield (Miss Wentworth's residence in 
the country) which led to comparisons be- 
tween that place and Famden Park, where 
the cousins had passed their childhood *and 
early youth ; and before any other subject 
was started, the sound of music in the next 
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house mduced Mrs. Branistone to step out 
upon the balcony, and move nearer to the 
place whence it proceeded. Philip Bram- 
stone had left the room a few minutes before ; 
so that the pair whose situation as regarded 
efatch other was so anomalous, were in a 
banner alone. 

"Why did you leave Famden?" asked 
OarrelL 

. " Because," replied Alice, " it seemed 
better to go at once to the place which is 
to be my home for the rest of my life. 
Besides, it grew very melancholy living at 
Famden alone with Miss Dalton, after Aunt 
Langdale's death. The Heathcotes are able 
to live there themsdves again. They are a 
large party, and able to fill it as it used to 
be filled in old times — ^while Cranfield suits 
me far better.'^ 
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'' I am sorry you have made the change,'^ 
said DarreU. 

" Why should you be sorry ?" inquured 
Alice. 

" Because," replied he, " I know every 
bush and walk without, and every corner 
within Famden. Cranfield is different. I 
do not think I ever was in the house there ; 
but I would give anything to see old Farnden 
once more! to spend a l(»)g day in that 
parkr 

" Would you ?" said Alice, in a somewhat 
melancholy tone. "I am not sure that I 
should. I have not yet had the courage 
to go and see the Heathcotes there.'' 

" Well," answered Darrell, " I cannot tell 
how I might feel it. One never knows. 
Everything, even what is most delightful to 
think of, and to remember, is so much mixed up 
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with the reverse, that it is no use attempting 
to separate them. Seriously, I quite under- 
stand your leaving Famden after your aunt's 
death." 

'' I had long hated to pass hy what had 
been William's — ^what had been Edward's 
room," said Alice, " so that when the last 
loss came in addition to the former ones, I 
felt I could never regain any power of 
enjoyment there." 

The music had by this time ceased ; and 
these last words were scarcely spoken, when 
Mrs. Bramstone rejoined them, and Arthur 
Darrel made no farther allusion to Farnden. 

It was very late in the evening of the 
following day when Miss Wentworth made 
her appearance at Lady Calderwood's under 
Mrs. Larpent's protection. Even the stairs 
were crowded ; and before Alipe had reached 
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the drawing-room, she was already engaged 
to so many, that some address was required 
to leave one waltz vacant for Arthur Darrell, 
whom she saw waiting for her the moment 
she entered. However, her dread lest Mrs. 
Larpent should make any remark or con- 
jecture calculated to awaken Aunt Clayton's 
suspicions, was such, that she was almost 
reheved at being forced to postpone dancing 
with him tiU— having once left her chaperon's 
care — she should be out of the reach of obser- 
vation. In process of time, Arthur DarreQ 
succeeded to her first partners; and whtin 
their waltz was over, he and Alice found 
their way into a third room, which had not 
as yet been discovered, at least not used by 
any other pairs. 

"It was very good-natured of you to 
come to-night,'' he began. "I never had 
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such a waltz in my life, and I do not know 
how to thank you for it." 

"You are thankful for very little/* an- 
swered she. 

" I am always thankful for what is given 
me/' said Darrell, " if it is a flower, if it is 
a waltz. How much more/' continued he 
with great earnestness, " for kindness ! for 
gaierosity !" 

" You are speaking as if I had done some^ 
thing I am not conscious of," said Alice, 
blushing deeply. 

"Perhaps you have," replied he, "but, 
dear Alice, do not seem to mistake what you 
must understand, which is, that I want words 
to express — and yet cannot live without 
declaring the sense I have of your indul- 
gence — ^your great goodness in letting one 
who had rendered himself so unworthy of 
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either, ever again come near you, and 
enjoy so much as a shadow of old friend- 
ship." 

" You need not, indeed, I assure you — " 
Alice began ; but her voice faltered, and she 
was interrupted by her companion's exclaim- 
ing: 

'^ Do not say I must take all that is 
vouchsafed to me as sheer and mere civility 
bestowed for Bramstone's sake! I know I 
have a right to no more, not to that even. 
But let me fancy you have some thoughts 
left of the Famden school-room, if of nothing 
else, and tell me if you can, that you have 
ceased to hold me in such scorn as when we 

« 

first met again ; when I do not know what 
steeled me to take the risk of your publicly 
resenting my audacity !'* 

" I should have thought you would hardly 
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have wanted an answer to that question/' 
said Alice, trembling. 

" No, I should not," replied he, " I might 
well be contented with the indulgence I have 
been shown; but whoever Ijas once been 
grievously in fault, requires more encourage- 
ment than others, before he can believe 
himself pardoned, before he can rest in any 
i^ense of security. I have no claim to a 
forgiveness in words ; but you would be very 
generous if you granted it." 

" It is granted," replied she, scarce audibly* 

" Then, if you have pardoned me," he 
hurried on, '^'you no longer misinterpret the 
repentance, I was called a hypocrite for 
expressing. You believe me ?" 

" Yes, I believe you." 

*' Then you might trust me once more !" 
he exclaimed vehemently, looking intently 
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in her &ce, and taking hold of her hand; 
but before she could answer, a sudden change 
came over her countenance, and she said 
hastily: 

"Let me go now — after this dance — 1 
must leave you — I see Mr. Seyton coming — 
but the next." 

Darrell rose from his seat beside her ; and 
^e accepted her new partner's proposal that 
she should accompany him into the dancing-^ 
room, with as much composure as she could 
gather. As she was going thither she en- 
countered Herbert Clayton, who stopped and 
said : " Alice, is the next waltz open ?" 

" Yes,'* answered she, without well know- 
ing what she said ; but recollecting her- 
self in time, she turned round to say : 
"No^ I beg your pardon, I forgot, I am 
engaged." 
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"Engaged!" repeated Clayton, "oh, I 
understand !" and each passed on in different 
directions. 

It was a hard task for Alice to give the 
attention required by civility to Mr. Seyton's 
remarks, and the dance appeared to her im- 
measurably long. She saw that Darrell was 
by, watching for its conclusion, and she at 
once wished and dreaded the explanation 
which was to seal her fate. At last the 
music ceased, and Mr. Seyton was resigning 
her to his successor, when her cousin Herbert 
walked up to them, and said in rather a formal 
manner: 

"I am deputed by my aunt to inquire 
of you, Alice, whether you are particularly 
engaged, for it is growing late. She de- 
sired me to say, that, unless it would be 
very disappointing to you, she would be 
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glad not to keep the carriage any 
longer." 

" Mrs. Larpent can wait this one dance !*' 
exclaimed Darrell, impatiently. 

"No doubt she can and will, if Alice 

wishes it," replied Clayton, with strong 

emphasis. 

" I am afraid I must ask you to release 

me," said she to Darrell ; but seeing his eyes 

flash with anger, she added before he could 

speak : " Do, Herbert, go and tell Mrs. 

Larpent I am ready ; I wiU follow as fast as 

I can." 

Herbert was forced to obey; and as he 
turned from them, Darrell said impetu- 
ously : 

" You are not going to mind him ! Come 
with me, I shall enjoy setting that meddling 
dog at defiance, he has been always in my 
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way;" but he was interrupted by AKce's 
whispering, with half averted face : 

"I can hear nothing, say nothing now, 
but to-morrow, if you will be patient, I 
shall be at home, between twelve and one." 

"Will you?" said he, stopping suddenly 
in his attempt to lead her in an opposite 
direction. 

" Yes," she continued, in the same low 
voice ; ** but come on now ; and do not go 
down with us to the cloak-room." 

" Well, I won't," replied he ; « but will 
you be alone to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, I will, Arthur !" answered she, at 
last raising her eyes to his. 

"Thank you a thousand times, dearest 
Alice," cried ^he ; " now I have that promise, 
your cousin may do what he likes!" and 
Darrell having once more pressed her hand 
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as a farewell, resigned her to the protection 
of Mrs. Larpent, and retired, while Herbert, 
seeing his aunt and her daughter attended 
on by two gentlemen of their acquaintance, 
oflFered his arm to Alice, observing as they 
went down stairs that she had shown her 
sense in not thinking herself bound by an 
engagement made so late in the evening. 

"For," added he, "it is best for young 
ladies not to dance out all the balls — as some 
do." 

The whole party were soon seated in the 
carriage ; and Alice shortly found herself at 
home — with one thought — one overwhelm- 
ing feeling — that for weal or for woe, her 
destiny was again linked with that of Arthur 
Darrell. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Alice Wentworth had not closed her 
eyes till after day-break; yet she opened 
them again somewhat before her usual hour 
of rising. 

On going down-stairs she did not find 
Mrs. Bramstone, who, her husband said, 
was not well enough to leave her room so 
early ; he himself went out of the house 
shortly after breakfast; and the moment he 
was gone, Alice flew to her cousin's apart- 
ment, where, with glowing cheeks and rapid 
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words, she related how her fate had been 
decided. 

She was listened to with the warmest 
interest, congratulated with the sincerest 
affection, and almost overpowered by Sophy's 
heartfelt expressions of deUght at her happi- 
ness. 

" Hx)w kind you are, Sophy !" exclaimed 
Alice, "and how thankftd I shall be to 
Philip to the last day of my life, for having 
been so zealous for his friend! when we 
might have gone on for ever in such misery. 
Arthur thinking I was too much offended 
ever to forgive, and I reproaching myself for 
granting him a word or a look ! Do tell 
Philip (for you can better than I) how happy 
I am, and how grateful to him for it !" 

Sophy enjoyed hearing Philip's praises — 
and delighted in learning every detail of the 
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last night's events, so that there seemed 
some danger of time being forgotten, till 
she reminded Alice that she had not yet 
answered a note of her Aunt Clayton's, 
which (though written from her bed) con- 
tained an endless string of questions respect- 
ing the qualifications of a maid of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald's, whose services were about to be 
transferred to Mrs. Clayton. 

Alice left her cousin rather unwillingly, 
and went down-stairs to a task, which, 
simple as it would have seemed in general, 
she was this morning strangely long in 
accomplishing ; and which was scarcely ended 
when the clock, striking twelve, told her she 
might begin to expect her visitor. It soon, 
however, befcame plain that he was not about 
to forestall the time of the privilege offered 
him. Yet she was unable to occupy hereelf 
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in any way; and she blushed at catching 
herself in the act of looking from minute 
to minute at the hands of the French dock 
on the mantel-piece. At last the half hour 
struck. 

" Between twelve and one, I said !" re- 
peated she. 

The quarter to one struck; she fancied 
she heard a horse's tread, but on looking 
from the window she saw that the rider 
was not Darrell. Her cheeks burned, her 
heart beat quicker as every succeeding minute 
passed. One o'clock struck, and the quarter 
and half hour chimes after it were heard; 
she began to imagine he had mistaken the 
hour. 

"He will be coming in the afternoon," 
said she to herself ; " and then I shall not be 
alone !" 
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Soon after two her cousin appeared. 

" It is two hours past the time !" ex- 
claimed Alice. "What can be the reason 
Arthur is not come ?" 

.Mrs. Bramstone, however surprised she 
might inwardly be at Darrell's non-appear- 
ance, answered calmly : 

"Either he misheard you, or something 
has occurred to prevent him." 

"What can have occurred?" said Alice. 
"Can anything have passed between him 
and Herbert, after we left them? I felt 
afraid of it, and I believe it was that gave 
me courage to — " 

"Oh!" interrupted Sophy, "that is im- 
possible. His mother may be ill, and have 
sent for him, and yet he may not have 
liked to write you a note." 

"I wish he had, though," cried Alice, 
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almost weeping from vexation, and from 
the weariness of protracted suspense. She 
was doomed to endure it, however, during 
that whole afternoon which she spent at 
home, having sent to the Oakleys to say 
she was too tired for riding. In spite of 
Sophy's representations of its improbability, 
the fear lest her lover should have quarreQed 
with Herbert after all, began to fasten on 
her more and more; but she was shortly 
cured of any uneasiness on that head, f(ff 
about five in the afternoon, that interesting 
individual honoured his cousins with a visit ; 
and. his serenely self-satisfied manners 
appeared too much what they actually 
were, for either to believe it possible there 
was " anything going on" of the nature 
that had occurred to them. Six — seven 
o'clock came, and still no Arthur DarreH 
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" He has been prevented in the morning," 
said Sophy, ''and since then I dare say 
Philip has met him and will bring him 
home to dinner/' 

But no Philip came either; only a note 
to say he was dining with Captain Onslow, 
who was passing through London. The 
two cousins' dinner was a silent one. 

"Something dreadfiil has happened, I 
am sure," cried Alice, as soon as they were 
alone ; and Mrs. Bramstone endeavoured 
in vain to form any conjecture which could 
calm her anxiety. Alice was engaged to 
go to the Opera with Mrs. Fitzgerald, and 
she went, though little inclined, chiefly 
because she was afraid of having her 
motives for staying at home investigated. 
She returned wearied out in mind and 
body ; so wearied, that in spite of bitter 
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anxiety, and piercing mortification, 
a troubled and broken sleep indeed — lm!L 
»till sufficient to repair her strength fix" the 
next day, when she woke with that painfiil 
oppressed feeling with which the sense of 
some sorrow loads the mind without its 
being yet fully conscious of what that 
sorrow is. At breakfast she was asked 
by Bramstone, ** if she had heard any news 
at the Opera ?" 

" No," answered she, " I did not. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald mentioned to me that somebody 
had told her of the elopement of a woman 
of rank ; but as she had not been given the 
name of either lady or gentleman, it is 
hardly what can be called news." 

Philip Bramstone said no more, but 
shortly after, as the morning paper was: 
brought in, his wife exclaimed : 
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" Oh ! if there is an * Elopement in 
High Life' it is sure to be in the * Post ;' do 
look, Alice/' and Miss Wentworth accord- 
ingly took the paper in her hand. 

"Alice," said Bramstone hastily, "give 
me the paper first — I wish you would." 

" Why, Philip," asked she, " what is the 
matter? why do you wish to take it from 
me?" 

As she spoke, she unfolded it, and saw 
at once a paragraph, which informed the 
ppblic, in the fashion usually adopted, of 
the " flight to the Continent early yesterday 

morning, of Lady E ^y S — g — e, the 

beautiful and accomplished wife of E. 

S — g — e, Esq., member for with 

the well-known A. D — ^r — 1, Captain in 
the — th, &c." She doubted at first the 
evidence of her eyes, but on re-reading it, the 
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same words conveyed the same sense to her, 
and she fell back in her chair, colourless and 
powerless. 

"Good God, Alice!" cried her cousin, 
" what is it ? — who is it ?" But no answer 
came from Alice's corpse-like lips. 

" Philip !" exclaimed Mrs. Bramstone ; but 
he was no longer in the room. His wife 
now read herself the sentence which had 
produced so incomprehensible an effect. 

" It cannot be true," she cried. 

"Yes," said Alice, opening her closed 
eyes, and speaking with effort, but audibly, 
" it is true. That was what prevented his 
coming ; truly, he was better engaged," and 
a kind of smile distorted her features. 

" It is impossible — incredible 1" persisted 
her cousin. 

" Philip believes it," said Alice, with 
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forced calmness^ '^ and I am sure that he 

knew it, suspected it ah-eady." 

" I do recollect now," replied Sophy, " that 

he seemed worried and restless when he 

came home last night, and on my telling 

him about what happened at the Calder- 

woods, he had an odd look, and seemed to 

swallow something he was on the point of 

saying, yet he ended by exclaiming most 

earnestly : * I am glad to hear what you tell 

me, though his not coming to-day is inex- 

plicable/ Alice, I would fifty times rather 

« ' 

see you weeping than sitting in that way. 

But it cannot be, or what could be his 
motive for-" 

"Sophy," interrupted her cousin, "your 
mother t)nce told me of a fiiend of her's, 
who in girlish indifference refiised a com- 
panion of her brother's. At a later period 
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they met again, and moved by his apparent 
constancy, she now returned with her whole 
heart the love which his demeanour be- 
tokened; but no sooner was he certified of 
this, than he left her, never to return, satisfied 
with — ^revenge. Yet that man was a novice 
compared to Arthur Darrell : he has so timed 
his actions as to enjoy the infliction of their 
full sting, and has no doubt suspended the 
pubKc outbreak of this intrigue tiU the 
moment he could say, as he drove ofl^ with his 
mistress : * Alice Wentworth will wait long for 
me this morning.' " 

As she uttered these last words, her deadly 
paleness was changed to a crimson flush, and 
she clasped her hands convulsively, till at last 
she spread them over her face, as if buried 
in shame and hopeless sorrow. Her cousin 
expressed by disjointed exclamations .her 
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sympathy with the unhappiness she could 
not relieve. 

"That I should see you so wretched, my 
dearest Alice, and have neither word nor 
deed wherewith to help you !" cried she. 

" Sophy," replied her cousin, " if you will 
not think me unkind — I believe I shall be 
better — I would rather be quite alone for 
a while. Leave me here, and if," she added, 
" Philip makes himself unhappy by fancying 
hunself mstrumental in bringing me to this 
humiliation and misery, teU him I am far 
from thinking so ; for I know weU that this 
could never have been, had I felt — resented 
— ^Arthiu* Darrell's conduct as I ought. 
Philip has only too good a heart himself, 
to be able to conceive his friends." Having 
so said, she kissed her cousin affectionately, 
and was left, as she desired, in solitude. . 
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Mrs. Bramstone, meanwhile repaired to 
her husband's room, and, not finding him, 
soon satisfied herself that he was out ; but 
waited there till he returned, which he did 
before very long. When he came, it was 
dear, by his look, that he brought no contra- 
diction, no explanation of the astounding 
intelligence of that morning. He sat down 
without speaking, and the gloomy silence 
was first broken by his wife's saying : 

" I suppose it is all true !" 

"Yes, it is true," he answered bitterly, 
"I have just been told so, at least, by 
Seagrave's cousin, who ought to know, for 
he helped to trace her, when her disappear- 
ance became known, and found, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that she had been at 
Darrell's lodging, and that she had afterwards 
set out for the Continent with a man whose 
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description exactly answered his, which, as he 
is nowhere to be found, amounts to proof; 
and yet, with the knowledge of that proof, I 
hardly can — I wish I could say I do not — 
believe it." 

He rose as he spoke, and continued to 
walk up and down the room, pouring 
forth unconnected expressions of grief and 
indignation." 

" If I could have imagined the possibility 
of such a thing, I would have cut oflF my 
hand sooner than have written him an invi- 
tation to this house ; cut my tongue out 
sooner than said a word leading that sweet 
creature to look on him otherwise than as 
she did, which would seem to have been the 
right way. Yet I believed every syllable 
I said to be true — would have said the same 
had I then thought myself on my death-bed. 
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He must be changed — frightfully changed — 
in heart and feeling within the short time it is 
since I last saw much of him. The thing seems 
impossible even now, though I know too wdl 
it has happened. A rumour of it reached 
me late yesterday afternoon; I did not 
believe it, but I knew he was a good deal 
at the Wilmingtons — had been, at least, and 
I was vexed — uncomfortable. When I went 
to the club in the evening, I heard the story 
again more distinctly; and then when I 
inquired for him at his lodging, they said 
there, that he had been out all day, and 
was not expected till very late, perhaps not 
till next morning. I did not know what 
to make of it. Then, when you told me 
he had — you may call it — ^proposed to Alice 
the night before, I thought the elopement 
(or his part in it at least) must be fabulous ; 
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but when you added that he had not kept 
his appointment — such an appointment ! — I 
dreaded again lest things should prove, even 
as they are." 

" Such horrid treachery !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bramstone. 

"Treachery, you may say,*' repeated her 
husband. "That I should ever have to 
connect that word with Arthur Darrell's 
name! It drives me mad to think of it, 
and that I should have been his cat's-paw in 
the business !" 

" Dear Philip, Alice says you are not to 
make yourself unhappy ; she feels as much 
as I do, that it is your own goodness that 
blinded you. She told me to tell you 
so. 

"She is the most generous girl in the 
world, and the man is a fool as well as 
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a ni.S(!iil, who has turned his bade upon her — 
atid for one who is not fit to hold a candk 
to hrr in any sense. But what is she 
(loihfi;? how doos she take it?" 

" Murh as you might suppose; but she 
hns a {{00(1 deal of firmness, too muGh, 
I ahnost think, for I would rather see her 
in Hoods of tears than with that fixed look 
(»f assutn(>d (Milmness. She wished to be 
aloiK*, and so 1 eame here." 

** It is vn-y pt)od of you, Sophy," said he, 
** not to reproaeh me with having uninten- 
tionally I(^nt a hand to this miserable 
businivss." 

" Oh, Philip, how could I ? when I see 

you reproaching yourself so dreadfully ! Next 

to Alice, I pity you." 

" There is some one else, who will need 
more pity than either, one of these days," 
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observed he, " and that is Darrell, when he 
wakes from the infatuation under which he is 
acting now." 

" Oh, he is making himself happy in his 
own way, I suppose," said his wife. 

"But it is a way that never answers 
long," replied he. "How strange, how 
extraordinary," he continued; "how could 
he succeed in so grossly deceiving me ? but 
yesterday morning, I would have sworn that ^ 
if ever man was over head and ears in love 
it was he — and with Alice. Sophy," said he, 
after a long pause, " I cannot see her, cannot 
look her in the face, I would rather hide 
under ground. Do you stay here, and be 
as. much of a comfort to her as any human 
thing can be just now, till the day fixed 
for our going to spend our month with 
the people in Chester Square — the Tilgates. 

N 2 
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I shall accept James Onslow's invitatioD, and 
go down there to fish, or do anything for the 
next few days, It will not be very pleasant, 
what could be? but it will be less horrid 
than being in the house with the victim of 
my folly, and my friend's villainy, while she 
is writhing under the stab he has dealt her, 
and I can do nothing to heal the wound. 
Besides, it will spare me a portion of the 
questions every one will ask me, the accounts, 
the fresh versions of this elopement story, 
which will be every one's meat and drink 
here : and may chance to be a little less the 
subject of general talk when I come back 
to-morrow week, and join you at the Til- 
gates. Do you see any objection?" 

" No," replied she ; " I believe it is the 
best thing you could do ; but I think you 
must see Alice before you go, if it were only 
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for a moment. It would not seem kind 
otherwise." 

" Do you think so ?*' said he : " if that is 
your feeling, I will ; but I would as soon be 
hanged. I will do it though.** 

This being decided, Mrs. Bramstone re- 
turned to her cousin, on whose cheeks she 
was comforted, rather than otherwise, to see 
the traces of - tears ; and after a few words 
had passed between them, she told her of 
her husband's plan, and asked if he might 
come in to bid her farewell. Leave was 
given at once; and on his entering. Miss 
Wentworth rose, and offered him her hand, 
which he pressed long and warmly, but 
without speaking, or even lifting his eyes to 
her*s. 

" When you come back from the country, 
Philip," said she, " we shall meet less sadly 
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— more composedly at least. Sophy and I 
will take care of each other while you are 
away," added she, with a faint smile ; '^ and 
by the time you are in town again, I shall be 
taking care of myself, as I shaU and must to 
the end of my days." 

He then left the room — ^left London in the 
afternoon; and the two cousins remained 
together. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There exists no . record of Philip Bram- 
stone's success in fishing at James On- 
slow's; but his wife in the meantime was 
surprised to see how completely Alice re- 
gained her outward composure in the course 
of the next twenty-four hours, so far, at least, 
as to be able to present to her friends and 
acquaintances the appearance of her habitual 
spirits and love of amusement. There was 
indeed a reverse to the picture, and on one 
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occasion, when she gave way to a violent 
burst of grief immediately after having en- 
tertamed some visitors with the greatest ap- 
parent liveliness, Mrs. Bramstone besought 
her not to overtax her powers by the strain 

I 

to counterfeit gaiety, and advised her for a 
time to avoid a part at least of the fatigues 
of her present life. 

But Alice replied with an air of resolute 

haughtiness : 

" No, Sophy, no. I will not miss one 
ball, one ride, one opera, not if I am to die 
in the midst of it, for I will sooner die than 
let man or woman suspect that she whom 
they are all flattering and envying is herself 
crushed under the scorn laid on her by Lady 
Emily Seagrave's lover! He may boast to 
her of what he has left behind for her sake> 
but he shall never hear from his companions 
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that * poor Alice Wentworth shut herself up 
on his departiu^e — ^lost her spirits on losing 
him r All these things give me no pleasure 
— true enough ; but have I any pleasiu-e — 
any peace as I sit here? or as I lie in 
my bed, hour after hour , without sleeping ? 
Dear Sophy, can I even enjoy yoiu* kind- 
ness and affection, grateful as I am for 
them f* 

Her cousin said no more ; but looked at 
her with an expression of countenance which 
betrayed her anxiety. Alice rose, and throw- 
ing her arms round her, said in a gentler 
tone: 

" You are making yourself wretched about 
me, and that is worse than all. I suppose I 
am too proud and wilful ; blame me for that, 
I may deserve it, but do not fancy, dear," 
continued she, almost in a whisper, " that 
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this madness is to kill me. It will take 
more to do that, and I shall have to bear 
more ; but I am not of the kind that dies 
before its day." 

Her friend wept bitterly as she said these 
words, and Alice now implored forgiveness 
for the pain she had caused her, promising 
to endeavour rather after real resignation 
than outward gaiety, yet showing no change 
of purpose as regarded her plans for that 
evening or the morrow. Her self-possession 
was, however, put to a hard test that very 
afternoon, for Mrs. Clayton, but half re- 
covered from her attack of influenza, came 
"to thank her dear nieces for their kind 
visits and inquiries,'' and to give them the 
benefit of her views on the scandal of the 
moment, Arthur Darrell's elopement, namely, 
with the Lady Emily Seagrave. 
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"It is one of those events," she said, 
" which are even more distressing, from the 
particular circumstances attending them, than 
from the main fact, lamentable as it is. You 
never saw that unfortunate Lady Emily, did 
you, AJice dear?" 

"No, aunt, not that I am aware 
of." 

" Ah, yes ! I remember, you were very 
good, very yielding, when I represented to 
you the advantage of not being seen at Lady 
Wilmington's soireesj where of course she 
was always to be met. A most beautifiil 
woman, I hear, and till now without the 
slightest suspicion attaching to her — devoted 
to her family, indeed. How she can ever 
have brought herself — but there is a fatal 
fascination in some unprincipled men, and 
when their whole arts are used remorselessly, 
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as they say Captain Dairell's were, T suppose 
one should make a certain allowance for the 
victinL How fortunate it is," she con- 
tinued, after a pause of some solemnity, 
" when young people will be good and yield- 
ing in time ! and not only about soirees. I 
am sure dear Alice must feel that more 
strongly now than ever. But I am sorry 
for Mr. Bramstone, Sophy. It is — must be 
— great pain for him to be forced to see 
Captain Darrell as we all have had cause to 
see him long since. Do you know, I was 
told just now, that even at the last minute he 
had the greatest difficulty in prevailing on 
poor Lady Emily ? She was so heart-broken 
at leaving her children ! Yet he stuck to his 
purpose, and had acquired that influence — 
that — we know how it ended. Mr. Bram- 
stone must feel so much just now, that I 
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would not for the world the remark went on 
to him ; but I was sorry, Sophy, (it is not a 
thing of importance, but still I was sorry) 
Captain Darrell had been ever asked to this 
house." 

Poor Sophy winced terribly under this 
speech, and during the latter part of it was 
totally unable to pronounce the "indeeds," 
" reallys," &c., with which each hiatus in 
her aunt's discourse should have been filled ; 
nor did she dare turn her eyes towards her 
cousin, on whose account, however, she need 
not have feared, for no quiver of voice, no 
doubtfiilness of look, betrayed Alice's emo- 
tion, as she replied : 

"I believe, aunt, Philip does feel what 
has happened most keenly ; for what sorrow 
is greater than the conviction of a friend's 
unworthiness ? But no one has a right to 
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blame bim for bringbg Captain Dandl to 
this bouse ; as, knowing tbeir great intimacy, 
and baving no repugnance to a renewal of 
acquaintance, I myself begged be would a^ 
bim." 

Sophy could scarcely trust her ears as she 
listcDcd, or her eyes, when raising them at 
length, she saw the quiet dignity of manner 
with which Alice defended Philip. 

"Well, dear child," said Mrs. Clayton, 
" you thought you were doing right. I make 
no doubt of it. Your feelings were so, I am 
8xu*e. But Mr. Bramstone knows the world, 
and might, I should have thought, have 
hesitated, but I will say no more. You 
will forgive me, Sophy ?" She now rose to 
depart, but, as was her custom, stopped be- 
tween the sofa and the door to say that she 
heard " poor Mr. Seagrave had already com- 
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menced proceedings for a divorce. What 
is to become of that wretched woman," she 
continued, with uplifted eyes, " Heaven only 
knows ! left to the mercy of that reprobate, 
who is now, of course, desperately in love 
with her, but is not the less likely to desert 
her before many months are over. Even if 
he should marry her, as in honoiu* he is 
bound to do, what an existence!" and so 
saying she left the room. 

" Thank God she is gone !" exclaimed 
Alice, faintly ; " one other minute, and I 
could not have borne it !" 

" One other minute," cried Mrs. Bram- 
stone, " and I must have lost all patience. 
Her only errand here was to torment ! but 
I am thankful not to have let her know how 
successful she has been !" 

" If I can but go through with it at aU — 
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and I will go throngh with this season," 

said Alice, raising herself from the listless 

attitude into which she falul sunk on her 

aunt's departure, '' she will never learn what 

poison was on the weapon with which she 

has been piercing me !" 

^'And to take a fancy for the first time 

in her life," added Mrs. Bramstone, " to find 

excuses for an eloping married woman ! just 

for the sake (as if it were needed !) of making 
poor Philip's friend some shades blacker than 

he is 1" 

" It was not needed, certainly," observed 
Alice; and then throwing herself back in 
her chair, and closing her eyes, she sat 
without speaking, almost without moving, 
till she was told the horses were at the door, 
and she must dress for her ride in the Park. 

Thus she continued her usual life, and 
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succeeded (at what price none but her cousin 
Sophy knew) in appearing to the worid the 
self-same Alice Wentworth it had seen her 
the week before ; and if she passed many an 
hour at home in gloomy abstraction, and 
not a few in weeping like a child in her 
cousin's arms, neither her partners nor her 
relations were the wiser for it. She showed 
deep emotion, and expressed warm gratitude 
to Mrs. Bramstone at her departure, but 
declined her offer of remaining a few days 
longer: though she thankfully accepted the 
proposal that they should meet every forenoon 
either at her house or the Tilgates', provided 
no extraordinary obstacle intervened. 

This was to a great degree carried into 
effec't; and when Philip Bramstone a day 
or two after his return, was prevailed on to 
accompany his wife on one of these visits, 
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be told her in coming back tbat he tbought 
Alice looked as bandsome as ever — ^ratba: 
more interesting, perbaps. *^ And I trust in 
Heaven," continued be, " tbat sbe will do 
now. For do you know, all tbe time I was 
at Onslow's, ber face, as I saw it that last 
morning, haunted me; and I grew quite 
afraid of what I might hear of her." 

About a fortnight now passed without the 
occurrence of any event of importance to Miss 
Wentworth or the Bramstones. She went 
out in the evening with unexceptionable 
chaperons; and rode every afternoon with 
the Oakleys, and with Philip. While Sophy 
discovered to her inexpressible vexation that 
the Mr. Vivian on whose account sbe bad not 
many weeks ago made so many speculations 
(since entirely overtbrown by tbe appearance 
of Arthur Darrell) was now back in England, 
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and seemingly disposed, at this most un- 
propitious of moments, to prosecute the suit 

■ 

his journey had interrupted. 

One day, little more than three weeks 
after Arthur Darrell's flight, Mrs. Bramstone 
observed that her husband looked grave and 
annoyed) and seemed impatient for Mrs. 
Tilgate to leave the drawing-room. When 
she had at length done so, he said to his 
wife: 

'* Sophy, I have had a letter this morning." 

" I thought you had several," she replied, 
"but I was so busy with my own that I 
never asked you whom they were from ; 
is it anything particukr?" 

"Why — so far — that it is a letter — ^from 
DarrelL" 

" From whom ?" asked she, as if thinking 
she must have misheard. 

V 
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" From Darrell," he repeated. 

" Is it possible ?" she exclaimed, with con- 
temptuous amazement ; '^ does he dare take 
pen in hand to any but his own Ukes ? It is 
a shamelessness which passes my compr^ 
hension." 

Bramstone was silent awhile, and then 
said : 

'' It is partly to ask me to negotiate his 
selling out of the — th. I thought he would 
have to do so; for I should imagine he 
must be pretty hard up already, without 
looking to the fixture." 

" I dare say," replied his wife, in an indif- 
ferent tone ; " but it is very cool to apply to 
you, when there must be birds enough of his 
own feather, both in his regiment and else- 
where, who could manage his business as 
well. Are you going to do it for him ?" 
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" Yes, I am," answered he. 

" Well, if you like it/' she replied : " but 
1 do not see that you are obliged." 

"No, not obUged, perhaps," said Bram- 
stone. " But I am not going to refuse. 
Do you remember," added he, after a pause, 
"what I said three weeks ago, about there 

m 

being a third person who would presently be 
more unhappy than either Alice or I ? Yes, 
you do, well. I see by this letter that I was 
a true prophet ; and my prophecy has been 
fulfilled sooner than I reckoned on. I al- 
lowed him two months of a fool's paradise ; 
but every word he writes, shows me he is 
about the most miserable man in England, 
for he is in England again now." 

" With her ?" asked his wife. 

" Of course ; how could it be otherwise ? 
He is not so lucky as that any one else 
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should rid him of her ; dot is ever likdy to 
be. She is on his hands for life, and he is 
miserable." 

** I am not sorry to hear it, I confess ; for 
if he were not, I should say there was no 
justice under the sun." 

'' There is justice enough as regards him, 
I. take it," observed Bramstone: "pretty 
strict justice, too." 

'' That is as it should be then, for once in 
a way," exclaimed Mrs. Bramstone. 

"I believe, Sophy," replied he, in an 
irritated tone, '* that nothing short of hang- 
ing, drawing, and quartering would con- 
tent you! though if anything within that 
would do, I think you might be fully 
satisfied. Look here;" and as he spoke, 
he opened the letter, and held it out to 
h^r. 
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" It is no use reading," said she ; " for of 
course, as he wants you to do something for 
him, he makes himself out wretched — penitent 
perhaps, for aught I know — * more sinned 
against than sinning,' such things are easily 
said. 

" Yes, very easily, only he does not say 
them, exc^t that he is wretched; and to 
show that, requires no particular ^making 
out/ But if you will not read it — " 

" Yes, Philip, I will ;" and sh6 accordingly 
read as follows : 

•*You will readily believe that it is with 
no little repugnance I sit down to write to 
you, after all that has happened since we last 
met. It would be a hard task, were I only 
sensible of desiring blame in matters open 
to the whole world ; but, conscious as I am 
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of that which sits heavier on me than those 
publicly-known actions (which I am yet far 
from wishing to extenuate), conscious also of 
having given you just cause of complaint in 
profiting by your friendship for the apparent 
purpose of systematic deception, I wonder 
at myself for making the attempt! Nor 
should I, were I not rendered so desperate 
by the wearing misery in which I have 
passed these three weeks, that I care not 
what I do, what I venture on, for the bare 
chance, of a line — a word — fi:om the only 
being (besides my mother) whom I can sup- 
pose to care whether I am dead or alive. 
I do not know why you should care ; but I 
ding to the thought in spite of everything ; 
and I know that the part of my conduct 
which you have a right personally to resent, 
is more likely to obtain forgiveness from 
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yourself than it ever will from me. I feel I 
must be regarded for life as a scoundrel by 
those whose esteem I most prized from 
earliest youth. I have neither explanation 
to make, nor excuse to offer ; but, as far as 
I am myself concerned, an expiation (if it 
be such) has already begun in the existence 
which I am doomed henceforth to drag on to 
the grave." 

"It is unbearable!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bramstone. " One would think he had 
been forced to do what he has done. When 
every one says — " 

" You know I have told you before," in- 
terrupted her husband, " that all that terrible 
tale of your aunt's, about his arts, and her 
previous devotion to her duties, is stuff! 
All who knew her, say their wonder is, she 
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had not sooner shown herself publidy to be 
Lady Wilmington's own sister. She is two 
or three years older than Dairell, too — dose 
upon thirty. And I feel sure, from what 
Earle tells me, that she was very near doing 
as much last autumn. I only wish she had ! 
But Cameron, who might have led her any- 
where he pleased, turned round all of a 
sudden, and married that young widow, who 
used to go about with her at Leamington. 
He had more wits than Darrell, to speak of 
nothing else ! But that is neither here nor 
there. What follows is about the selling 
out, and business details. He wants me — - 
at least, I see he wishes me extremely — ^to go 
down for a day to where they are, and talk 
over things with him.'* 

"But you are not going!" said his 
wife. 
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" I have a great idea that I am," replied 
Bramstone. 

" You are not in earnest, Philip !" cried 
she ; " I trust you are not, for I cannot bear 
your going there. It is wrong to counte- 
nance such people; and, more than that, I 
cannot understand how you, who seemed to 
feel so much for Alice, should all of a sudden 
be moved to such a degree by a whining 
letter from the man who has at all events 
shown art and deliberation enough in de- 
ceiving her more thoroughly, in mocking 
her more cruelly, than I should have sup- 
posed possible for any being short of a 
demon." 

"I do feel for Alice, as if she were my 
sister," was his answer ; " I shut my eyes to 
nothing ; and it is not a ^ whining letter,' as 
you call it, that moves me, but a friendship 
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of fifteen years, which I have had, man and 
boy, with Darrell. I cannot wipe all away in 
a minute, though he may, as you think, have 
deserved I should. Which of us would like 
to be used according to his deserts ? I be- 
Ueve him to be unhappy, most unhappy-by 
his own fault — as much as you please; but 
he asks me to come to him, seems to attach 
an idea of comfort to seeing me, and I can- 
not refuse, and intend to go to-morrow." 

Sophy burst into tears at this announce- 
ment, repeating, between her sobs, all the 
objections she had made to his purpose, but 
in less connected and more vehement words ; 
adding several expressions of wonder at his 
want of consideration for herself in the per- 
son of her friend. 

" It is rather hard," muttered Bramstone, 
who was no fonder of a scene than the gene-. 
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rality of mankind, " that I should have such 
a battle to %ht, in order to do a thing 
which, next to going in and seeing that girl 
just after she had discovered all, will be 
about the most painful I ha^e had to do in 
my life. But, my dear Sopby, cannot you 
put yourself in my place a moment? No, 
that is what she cannot do. Well, there is 
no standing all this crying ; but I have just 
one word to say, Sophy," continued he, 
sitting down beside her, and taking her 
somewhat unwilling hand : " I could, if I 
chose — should, if I were more like a certain 
cousin of your's — go oflf and see Darrell, or 
any one else I pleased, without your being 
any the wiser for it, just by saying that I 
was going to have two days' fishing some- 
where. I never have done so, and I do not 
mean it. Now be a good little creature, and 
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do not make me fancy we should be more 
comfortable if I told you a fib now and 
then." 

Sophy listened patiently, and, though not 
entirely appeased, pressed his hand and kissed 
him in token of satisfaction with his fi'ank- 
ness, declaring that she would rather see him 
take his own way on this occasion, however 
painful to her feelings, than let him wish to 
have secrets from her. 

" Thank you, Sophy," said he, " I suppose 
it is quite impossible you should enter into 
what I feel in this business, and I am the 
more obliged to you for agreeing to my 
going. I promise to be back on Friday, I 
cannot say about the hoiu*, but on Friday 
without fail. Alice need not know where I 
am gone." 

" Yes, but she will, though !" 
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" If you choose to tell her, that is." 

" Oh, you don't know. For all she is so 
easy when you see her out riding and of an 
evening, it is a different thing when she is 
alone with me; then, though she tries to 
hide it, she is so curious about those people, 
so eager, so wild to know things there is no 
satisfaction in her knowing — she will ask 
where you are gone." 

Philip Bramstone's face grew slxangdy 
perturbed as his wife spoke; and he ex- 
claimed bitterly, " It is a wofiil story. But," 
added he, after a pause, and with an almost 
dogged expression of countenance, " I can't 
help it ;" which words his wife justly inter- 
preted to mean *• I shall go, notwithstanding." 

He moved towards the door, but came 
back again, and said : " You will laugh at 
me, I dare say, Sophy ; but it is my feeling. 
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my conviction, impossible as it is to explain 
why or how, that it has not been Darrell's 
own will or his own pleasure has taken him 
oflf with Lady Emily; not that that betters his 
case at all, for it makes him more pitiably 
weak than I could have conceived; but it 
enables me the more easily to believe he is 
utterly wretched now, and inclines me to 
hope there was not actual intent to deceive 
in his conduct to Alice." 

"Well, Philip," repUed his wife, "it is 
lucky you can imagine such things, as you 
are determined to stick to him. But it is 
rather too much to fancy that little woman 
could poxmce upon Arthur Darrell and carry 
him away !" 

"There are some little women, Sophy, 
who contrive to make men do whatever they 
like." 
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"Are there, Philip? I wish I were one 
of them ! for I should like to keep you here. 
But I will say no more ; only could not you 
do his business, and tell him that, as far as 
you are concerned, you have forgiven him, 
by letter ? Yes, surely ?" 
« I could, Sophy ; bufr— " 
" You will not take that way ?'* 
" No ; and to speak truth, though I trust 
to get through it all somehow, when I see 
and speak to Darrell, 111 be hanged if I 
should know how to write to him about such 
a concern as he has got into !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

De que sirve la hermosura? 

CALDERON. 

It was nearly eight o'clock on Friday 
evening, and Sophy was sitting alone in 
Mrs. Tilgate^s boudoir, considering whether 
she might still expect her husband to appear 
in accordance to his promise, or whether the 
corrupting influence of his friend might not 
detain him another day, perhaps two days, 
Heaven knows how long. 
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She heard a ring at the door, but as no 
particular noise or bustle followed, she de- 
cided that he was not yet come, and settled 
to her work again; but in about half a 
minute she was surprised to hear steps on 
the stairs, and Philip Bramstone walked in, 
very tired, very dusty, and with a face so 
unlike the smiling, good-humoured counte- 
nance he usually wore, as scarcely to relax 
from its seriousness, when Sophy flew up to 
him as if he had escaped some threatened 
danger, and vehemently exclaimed, as she 
embraced him : 

" I am so thankful you are back again !" 

" So am I !" he ejaculated, as he threw 
himself into the first chair. 

" Are you very tired ?" asked his wife. 

" Yes, I am tired," he answered ; " but it 
is not that only. I am thankful not to be 

p 2 
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in that house at , seeing what I do not 

like and cannot mend ; but how is it you are 
alone here, Sophy ?'' 

" Oh, the Tilgates are dining at the Spen- 
cers. I was to have gone, but as you were 
not come, I begged them to excuse me ; and 
we are to have dinner here, so you need not 
dress." 

Dinner came, and when it was over Mrs. 
Bramstone asked her husband ^^ if his friend 
had been much surprised to see him ?'* 

" I hardly know if he was surprised," re- 
plied he. 

" Well, was he pleased ?" 

** That is not the right word either," 
answered Bramstone, "for * pleased,' I can 
scarcely say he appeared. But I nevar saw 
him, or any man (that vras to be caDed a 
man) show so much emotion ; nor do I think 
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any one was ever so grateful to another as 
Darrell was to me for going down." 

"I must say he had reason," observed 
Mrs. Bramstone. " And is he so desperately 
unhappy ?" 

" I can only tell you," said her husband, 
" that I never saw a living creature so altered 
in such a short time, except by a severe 
illness; that, in the two days I spent with 
him, I never once beheld a natural smile on 
his lips ; and that every word he said; every 
thought he expressed, bore the stamp of un- 
happiness, of despair." 

" How strange !" exclaimed Sophy. *'But 
is he not very much engrossed with Lady 
Emily ? Is he not at her side all day ?" 

" Not at all engrossed, I should say ; very 
much worried. As to being at her side, why 
he cannot help himself, and of course he 
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must be attentive to her ; but I am certain 
he is better pleased when she is out of the 
way." 

" Oh, that was because yqu were there.** 

" Possibly, in a degree ; not entirely 
though." 

"Then, Philip, why on earth should he 
have run away with her? You know they 
did not go off as so many do, because they 
were * found out ;' for Mr. Seagrave's cousin 
told you that when she was first missed, her 
husband no more suspected she was gone to 
Arthur Darrell, than to you !" 

" No more he did, there is no doubt of 
that ; and I am none the wiser for my jour- 
ney. Darrell only repeated by word of mouth 
what he said by letter, of his inability to ex- 
plain or excuse anything, and added that he 
should take it kindly of me not to question 
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him. So I have no more idea than I had of 
how it all came about, nor am I likely ever 
to learn, unless things come out on the trial, 
which is a chance/' 

" And tell me, what sort of a person is 
she ? and is she delighted or cast down ?" 

"Why, I think she feels her situation; 
but she is a fool, and torments Darrell." 

" I am glad she does !" cried Mrs. Bram- 
stone, triumphantly. 

" Sophy," said her husband, " you will 
make me lose patience — and I had better say 



no more." 



" Well, I beg your pardon," replied she ; 
** I could not keep that in ; and I am afraid 
you are downright angry with me." 

" I do not think you would say such 
things, Sophy, if you saw with your own 
eyes how very little aggravation Darrell's 
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state of mind needs to send him thoroughly 
out of bis senses. It is all deserved^ and 
he knows it> but that makes it only the 
harder to bear." 

" I suppose I ought to be more charitable ; 
though when I think of Alice it is difficult 
to be so. But what is it Lady Emily 
does f * 

" Oh ! one can scarcely explain the kind 
of thing — but she is an utterly helpless 
creature. He looks on himself as bound 
to her— and wiU marry her as soon as it is 
possible ; nevertheless, I am convinced now 
of what I suspected before I went : he does 
not love her ; and what is more, Sophy — ^I 
am sure as that you are sitting by me — that 
he does love Alice Wentworth !" 

" He did not tell you so ?" asked his wife> 
with almost a scream of amazement. 
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" No — nor did he once mention her name 
— ^but I am not the less certain of it — 
though I cannot possibly describe the endless 
trifles of look, tone, and manner which made 
that impression on me. But I must tell you 
that when he had inquired after you, and 
two or three other people, he said after a 
pause, as if he had screwed up his whole 
frame to speak the words, 

" * Cannot you answer the question I don't 
ask you ?' 

" I did not pretend to misunderstand him, 
and answered that Alice Wentworth was 
well. 

" ' Thank God for it !' he said ; and 
pressed my hand as if to thank me too for 
my reply. Then afterwards in talking over 
his jH-ospects, which are cloudy enough every 
way, he said * I was not to suppose it was 
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that weighed on him. Neither/ continued 
he, *is it the general obloquy cast upon 
me. Perhaps I do not feel it enough. 
But it is the knowledge of incurring — 
deserving the charge of baseness, of fickle- 
ness, of hideous ingratitude — ^there where 
I can least endure it — that makes life a 
burden to me !' " 

"It is most unaccountable," said Mrs. 
Bramstone, " if he speaks sincerely." 

"And what has he to gain by insin- 
cerity ?" asked her husband. " He does not 
want to get anything out of me — for 
as to managing his selling-out business, 
he knows I should do that for him at all 
events." 

" It is a comfort, however," observed she, 
" that he will not be long in this mood — he 
gets over such things easily — for you know 
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you have told me how miserable he was three 
years and a half ago." 

" So I did — and so he was — ^but that was 
nothing to the way he is in now — nothing. 
Moreover, you have to consider that on that 
occasion he had not to pay quite such a 
penalty. He had not Mademoiselle Zdphyrine 
on his back for life — was not cut out of 
everything, as, under his circumstances, 
I am afraid he is now by what he has 
done." 

"Yes, that makes a great diflference," 
observed Mrs. Bramstone. 

" Still you see," continued her husband, 
" that woefully mistaken as I have been about 
Darrell in many respects, I was right as to 
his not being a man to marry for money ; 
this last action of his has proved it, for he 
has just ruined his fortunes while it stood 
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with him to build them up. So that you 
may be certain that when he proposed to 
Alice of old, it was because he loved 
her/' 

'^ I suppose so, and Alice thinks that his 
getting into favour with her again has been 
out of revenge." 

" Revenge !" exclaimed Bramstone. " What 
ideas women take up ! Why that would be 
more out of his nature than marrying for 
money. Darrell feel anger or revenge towards 
Alice Wentworth ! I almost wish he did ; 
but it is no use talking, and perhaps it is as 
well Alice thinks so, though it is nonsense. 
She will forget the sooner — . He wanted 
me to stay another day." 

" I do not wonder," interrupted Sophy. 

" I do not wonder either," continued Mr, 
Bramstone, ** especially considering the com- 
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pany he is tied to; but I told him I had 
promised you to be back this evening. So 
he said he would not press me, and that you 
were very kind to have let me come (I did 
not tell him exactly how that had been), then 
he added, ' there is no use in my being re- 
membered to any one ; the best thing for me 
is to be forgotten, as I wish I could forget 
myself/ '' 

" I do wish," cried Sophy, after some 
minutes' silence, " that Alice may marry that 
Mr. Vivian one of these days ; and I dare 
say she would, for he is everything one would 
desire, if time enough were but allowed to 
elapse ! only my terror is that he will propose 
too soon ; and if he were an angel, she would 
never fancy him now; that is Arthur Dar- 
rell's doing. She will refuse good and bad 
all the same ; for she does not take the turn 
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of wishing to marry the first comer out of 
pique/' 

" Cannot you manage to stave Vivian off 
till he has a better chance, Sophy ?" 

" No ; how can 1 ? I wish I could, for 
he is the only man I see at present worthy 
her." 

" Well, I believe he is a very good fellow ; 
and I dare say he may have her yet. 1 
should be glad for her sake, and for some 
one else's, too." 

Having said these words, Philip Bram- 
stone was very quietly composing himself to 
sleep, when he was interrupted by the . ques- 
tion : 

" What o'clock is it, Philip ? do look at 
your watch; it must be dressing-time for 
me, and will be soon for you." 

" It's half-past nine," said he. " But 
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what do you mean about dressing? where 
are you going ?" 

" Oh ! to the ball of course ; and you are 
coming with me." 

"What ball? I am sure you may do 
without me to-night. I suppose Mrs. Til- 
gate or the Oakleys will be going wherever 
it' is. I am dead tired, and in no humour 
for balls either ; nor would you be if you had 
spent two such days as 1 have. So you 
must just let me oflF." 

" I would if it were anywhere else ; but 
as it is, I really cannot, for you ought to 

go" 

" Why where is it ? who is giving it r 

"Alice, to be sure; it is her ball. Do 
not you remember this is the day ?" 

" I never heard of it before !" exclaimed 
Philip, in the full conviction he spoke truth. 
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" How can you say so ?" cried his wife. 

"So Alice gives a ball?" proceeded he, 
"gives a ball to-night, does she? Good 
Heavens! that is the girl about whom you 
have been 'trusting she may live through 
her affliction !' She is dancing through it 
pretty well. I wish Darrell knew it. Well, 
she may give her ball, and you may dance 
at it ; but as to my going there — no ! I 
have had enough for to-day; and certainly 
when 1 took my leave this afternoon, and 
thought how a . good fit of remorse can 
break down the highest spirits, change and 
wear the brightest countenance I ever knew, 
it did not occur to me that she on whose 
account such wasting sorrow was doing its 
work, had consoled herself so well as to be 
able to give what I suppose is to be *the 
grandest ball of the season.' You will not 
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catch me there, Sophy — sooner anywhere 
else in the world. I could not stand it." 

" My dear Philip," said his wife, " I am 
very sorry you are so vexed — still more so 
to ask you to go out when you are so tired" 
— " it is not that, Sophy," interrupted he — 
" but if you consider a little, you will see this 
ball could not be avoided. The cards were 
sent out before Arthur Darrell's going off. 
I ask you if she could recal them ? What 
woidd you have had her do ?" 

" I wish the ball had been at the devil all 
along!" cried he. "But surely I am not 
required to ornament it ?" 

" I do not know that you are very orna- 
mental; but it wiU look odd if you do not 
appear for a while. I shall take it very 

« 

kindly, Philip, if you will get over your 
dislike and come with me, or at least 
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follow — ^for Mrs. Fitzgerald takes me — and 
just let yourself be seen for a short time— it 
would please me so much." 

" Well, you gave in about my going down 
the day before yesterday, so I suppose I must 
give in to-night, though why you are so set 
on it, I cannot conceive. Does Alice know 
where I have been ?" 

"I am not sure — I did not actually tell 
her; but from her look, and the way she 
drew breath after I had answered some one's 
question by saying you were out of town, 
without explaining ferther, 1 am inclined 
to think she guessed. So I particularly 
wish she should see you are not staying on 
there for ever." 

"Then I am resigned. I suppose it will 
do if I find my way there somewhere about 
twelve ?" 
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" Perfectly/' replied his wife, " and I am 
so much obliged to you !" 

She left the room to dress, while her 
husband, having again exclaimed, '^ A ball ! 
at Alice Wentworth's ! Good Heavens !" 
sunk either into a brown study or a sleep, 
from which he was not roused till Sophy 
returned at the end of about an hour. 

" Time for you to dress," she said, as she 
came in, ^' or at least time to wake and 
think of bestirring yourself, if you mean to 
do yqur duty to-night." 

"It is proper hard duty," groaned he 
stretching himself; " but I will go, as you 
will have it, though I do not imagine the 
fair ladv will take much notice whether I 
am there or no." 

"Yes she will, indeed. Now tell me, 
am I aU right ?" 

Q 2 
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" Quite right, as far as I know ; at least 
I see nothing wrong — you will do very well." 

"That is what may be called enlightened 
criticism," observed she, as she turned from 
him to a large glass, wherein she saw 
reflected a pleasing face and graceful little 
figure, which entitled her in most people's 
eyes to rank as a pretty woman, though she 
possessed but little regularity of feature. 
Her survey of herself was satisfactory both 
as to head-dress and person. A carriage 
was heard stopping at the door, and she was 
hurrying away, when Philip rose and said : 

" You will see me there presently ; but 
mind, Mrs. Sophy, you are to be very good 
for a long while : I am making you a great 
sacrifice." 

"I see you are quite angry with poor 
Alice," replied she. 
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** No, not angry, only I think — " 

" What do you think ?" 

" Oh ! just that there is no harm in what 
she is doing, but— ^" 

" Well, out with it." 

" She could not do it — could not, though 
she would — if she had loved Darrell as — 



a&— " 



" Come, make haste." 

" As he loves her." 

" I will not stay to hear this !" exclaimed 
she, reddening, "for I should get into a 
passion, and that would not do." 

She accordingly hastened down-stairs, and 
drove off to Belgrave Square, whither Philip, 
slowly and unwillingly, .prepared to follow 
her. His dressing was a longer operation 
than usual, though certainly not in conse- 
quence of any especial desire to render his 
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exterior captivating. It was a fine night, 
and he sauntered leisurely from the Tilgates 
to Alice's house, which was light as noon- 
day ; full, and yet filling with fresh crowds. 
He was determined to avoid a formal greet- 
ing of his hostess at the large drawing- 
room door; so being well acquainted with 
the stairs and passages, he managed to 
thread his path into the conservatory, then 
through the boudoir, and so into the draw- 
ing-room, without encountering the mistress 
of the fete, who had, indeed, by this time 
relinquished her post of reception, and was 
beginning to take part herself in the amuse- 
ment which her guests had been already some 
time enjoying. 

Many people he knew were present ; but 
as he was not precisely in a social mood, 
he rather shunned* than sought conversation, 
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and planted himself in a corner^ where he 
could see all who passed, without, as he 
flattered himself, being very likely to be 
seen. 

Presently he perceived his wife at no great 
distance in the company of Mr. Vivian, 
and he gave her a somewhat dismal nod 
of recognition by way of testifying that he 
had fulfilled, and was fulfilling his duty, 
which he proposed to make as short as he 
possibly could. 

The music recommenced after one of its 
pauses, the pairs crowded in from the other 
rooms, and dose to Philip Bramstone, but 
without seeing or noticing him, Alice Went- 
worth floated by on her partner's arm, at 
once more richly adorned, and more glow- 
ingly beautiful than he had ever beheld her. 
A row of diamonds encircled her head, while 
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long glossy black ringlds fell down upon 
her marble neck. A diamood ornament 
dasped the folds o£ her white dress over 
her bosom. Her lage dark eyes sparkled 
gladly — she smfled — and her cfaed^s oonld 
only be compared to a sunny peach £»* cokmr 
and softness. 

'^ Som^hing of a contrast," said Bram- 
stone, within himself '^to a ooimtoiance I 
saw not many hours ago. It is the differ- 
oioe of life and death ! though Ms face 
is the more regubuty beautiful of the two. 
But he would not be quite up to sudi 
doings as these. She is enjoymg h^^sdf to 
the top of her bait ! and why should she 
not? She is quite i^fat; but so was I i%ht, 
when I put Sophy in sodi a rage by what I 
said, at home, just now." 

Tlius ruminating) he began to consider 
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whidi would be his most attainable way of 
escape from the ball-room ; that by which he 
came, or through the r^ular entrance ; but 
the crowd was so thick in both directions 
that he gave up the point for the present, 
and- soon found his eyes again drawn and 
fixed on the lady of the house, whose grace 
of form and motion was fiill as attractive 
fit)m a distance, as were her colours and 
expression when seen more closely. 

" How she dances !" thought he ; •* how 
she smiles ! and with no reckless look of 
exaggerated gaiety. She is enjoying her- 
self; I am glad she is; but — I will not 
speak of their respective deservings — her 
lover is more to be pitied than she." 

Just as this reflection had run through 
his mind, the object of it happened to turn 
her head in the direction where he stood; 
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she met his eyes, bowed, and smiled ; but 
eveQ while she smiled, a doud, a painful 
quiver, passed over her face. It was plain 
that something connected with the sight of 
Bramstone jarred against a chord within her 
— and he began to doubt whether she were 
indeed so thoroughly and buoyantly happy 
as he had just pronounced her. 

" Now," thought he, as the dance ended, 
and a move in the crowd favoured his hope 
of flight, '* I both can, and may go in safety 
of conscience ; I can tell Sophy that I staid 
till Alice had seen me." 

But retreat was still no easy matter; a 
galop was beginning to be played ; several 
pairs who had been making for the refresh- 
ment-room hastened back again ; and Philip 
Bramstone, tall and well-fitted as he was to 
shoulder through a crowd, found himself 
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nearly wedged in a door-way. There was 
nothing for it but patience ; which virtue he 
had not, however, to exercise long; for in 
a few seconds he felt a hand touch his arm, 
and on looking round saw Alice Wentworth 
dose to him. 

" Philip," said she, " I wish you would 
tiance this galop with me." 

" I shall be delighted," returned he, 
mechanically, while in his heart he thought 
that his hostess was beside herself with the 
vanity and excitement of the present moment, 
or else that she had determined to prove to 
the utmost how much pity and feeling he 
had wasted on her. 

" You have saved me from Herbert !" 
said she, as they moved towards the middle 
of the room. '^ This galop is an im- 
promptu thing — I had no engagement — and 
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I must have submitted to my fate, if I had 

not told him I was going to dance it with 

you. I was so afraid you might be gone ; 

and am so thankful to you for being here — 

for accepting me." 

Philip made an attempt to answer her in 

the same tone ; but as he only achieved a 

very lam^ expression of his satisfaction at 

being of use, he was not sbrry to have it 

interrupted by his partner's showing a wish 

to " set off the moment they could." It 

was the quickest of quick galops, and all 

who were engaged in it, following Miss 

Wentworth's lead, danced through both draw- 
ee 
ing-rooms, while some even trespassed on the 

passage and landing-place. 

Bramstone thought some mad spirit pos- 
sessed his partner, who would not stop or 
pause in her career, but seemed rather to 
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hurry oli more in the second than in the 
first circuit. At last, for sheer lack of 
breath, she stood still ; and when she could 
speak, observed to Bramstone that she had 
given him some exercise, such as he had 
not taken of late. 

" Though," added she, " I do not know 
if it is not a shame, considering that I 
believe you have had a journey to-day ;" and 
having said these words, her countenance 
changed as it had done when she first 
recognized him. 

She stood in silence, which an indescrib- 
able embarrassment prevented her partner 
fi'om breaking, till she exclaimed, with a 
kind of start : 

" Had we not better be off again ?" 

By this time Bramstone had caught the 
dancing infection from her ; not that he 
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forgot the compaDy in which he had passed 
the early part of that day, nor the impos- 
sibility he would have thought it some hours 
hack that he himself should wind up his 
evening with a dance, and such a dance, 
with such a partner ; but he was not iU- 
pleased with his position in itself, and was 
amused by knowing the envy he excited 
among those to whom he was a stranger. 
So that in spite of the angry feeling he 
experienced at the apparent mixture of pride 
and levity in the beauty who flew on, under 
his guidance, he URed well to guide her, and 
was only sorry when, on again stopping to 
breathe, the same inability to find conversation 
seemed to oppress both partners. There 
was no resource but to " be ofl^ " anew ; 
and they danced ^almost without intermission 
till the galop ceased. As soon as it was 
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over, the lady asked in a low voice to be 
taken into the conservatory, where there was 
a chance of finding air and coolness, and 
into the conservatory her partner accordingly 
led her ; but when there, he saw with sur- 
prize as he looked at her, that the crimson 
flush had left her face which was now deadly 
pale, he fdt her lean helplessly, then press 
convulsively on .his arm; and he hastened 
to place her on a seat, where she lay back 
with half-closed eyes, sighing deep and 
repeated sighs. 

" Shall I bring a glass of water ?" said 
he. " Shall I fetch Sophy ?" 

" No, no," she replied ; " do not go — I 
shall be rested directly. Stay here." 

But she trembled — she panted — either 
fatigue, or emotion, or the effect of both, 
seemed to be stifling her. Bramstone grew 
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frightened, and expected each moment that 
the next must bring a fainting fit, or at best 
a flood of tears. 

" I do believe this is a judgment on me !*' 
was his mental ejaculation. 

Suddenly a step was heard entering the 
conservatory. She lifted her head, and a 
tinge of colour returned to her cheek ; she 
collected her strength by a violent eflFort, 
and whispered to Bramstone, 

'^ It is Herbert, take no notice of my not 
being well." 

She raised herself up in the chair, com- 
posed her countenance, and then said, ad- 
dressing Clayton, who now stood beside 
her: 

" I have been rather tired by this long 
galop; but I am rested now. If you see 
Captain Hamilton looking for me, tell him 
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I am here; I am engaged to him for this 
quadrille." 

Bramstone stood amazed at the sudden 
cure which Clayton's appearance had brought 
about. It was effectual at all events ; and 
for the first and only time in his life he 
blessed Herbert's presence. 

Captain Hamilton soon came to seek his 
partner ; Clayton went elsewhere in quest of 
his, and Philip Bramstone made the best 
of his way to the supper-room, where he 
consoled himself for his fatigues and 
his self-devotion with the best part of 
a fowl and sundry glasses of cham- 
pagne. 

"What a shame it was, Bramstone," 
said one of his acquaintances, " to take that 
galop from all the poor devils round 1 what 
good is it to do you ?" 

VOL. I. R 
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" No particular good that I know of; but 
one can't help one's fate." 

"Fate!" exclaimed the other. "Why, 
did not you ask her ? No answer ! You 
are not going to tell me she asked you ?" 

"I am not going to tell you anything 
about it," answered Bramstone, laughing. 
" But against you ever have a galop with 
Miss Wentworth, I advise you to give your- 
self a week's training first, if you don't want 
to be as thoroughly blown as I have been." 

So saying, he took his departure, went 
back to the Tilgates' house, and before half 
an hour was over, the ball itself, his indigna- 
tion and wonder at its being given, and even 
his sympathy with his friend, were buried in 
oblivion. His wife, who, as had been pre- 
viously arranged, was to sleep at her cousin's, 
found in this same ball a good deal of amuse- 
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ment and some vexations, the first and 
greatest of which was occasioned by Mr. 
Vivian's demeanour. He believed and had 
reason to believe that Alice Wentworth 
(when he left her a few weeks back) was dis- 
posed to look on him with friendly eyes. 
No one could accuse him either of arrogance 
or self-conceit, in esteeming himself superior 
to the crowd of suitors whom she so justly 
despised ; of the events which had occurred 
in his absence he was ignorant ; and on his 
return to England, some trifling alteration of 
manner and look, some slight shade of me- 
lancholy softness which now and then per- 
vaded her conversation, though unnoticed by 
the indifferent, were yet perceived by him. 
Thus a strange perversity of fate made him 
conceive hope, from the very circumstances 
which rendered his rejection certain. 

R 2 
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So[^y could not be aware of the causes of 
this delusion ; but that evening plainly 
showed her Uiat he was bent on making a 
speedy effort to secure the prize he sought to 
win, and that she must therefore give up all 
idea of his success. Her next vexation was 
that while Philip v^as dancing widi Alice, a 
very little man, with whom she was but 
slightly acquainted (possibly one of the ''poor 
devils " above alluded to) had inquired in a 
sarcastic tone ''If she could tell him who 
Miss Wentworth's * gigantic partner ' might 
be?" Her third and last consisted in hav- 
ing been forced at the conclusion to endure 
Herbert's company for nearly an hour. He 
made it his duty (rather ostentatiously, as she 
thought) to be the very last person to leave 
the house, and he consoled himself after his 
custom for any mortifications he might have 
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undergone, by exerting all his powers of tor- 
menting on his cousin Sophy, who, dreading 
above aU things that either he or his mother 
should discover where Philip had spent the 
last two days, showed a kind of nervousness 
in her manner which afforded the keenest 
enjoyment to Herbert ; while he alluded dis- 
tan% to their old playfellow's late misde- 
meanour, wondered where Bramstone could 
be, thought he had seen him, but must have 
been mistaken, inquired where he precisely 
was ? whether he had been down to see his 
father ? and marvelled that he could still be 
so fond of perpetual motion. 

It was broad daylight before he departed, 
leaving Sophy half distracted with the effort 
of parrying his remarks, and with the vain 
endeavour to hide how successful he had 
been in his intention of teasing. 
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Alice went to her room, and Sophy fol- 
lowed her example ; but she had hardly laid 
aside her wreath and ornaments, when Miss 
Wentworth, also divested of her jewels and 
ball-dress, knocked at the door, and begged 
to be admitted. 

" Dear Alice,'^ said Mrs. Bramstone, " I 
thought we had agreed to go to bed at once, 
and keep all talk* till to-morrow ; I am sure 
it is best for you." 

" Yes, I know, but I have changed my 
mind ; I can't go to bed now." 

Sophy made no farther objection, seated 
herself on the sofa, and dismissed her maid. 
The moment they were alone, Alice rushed 
up to her cousin, clasping her round the 
waist as she knelt beside her, and raising her 
face eagerly towards her's, while she ex- 
claimed : 
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^* What has your husband told you, Sophy? 
Told you abcmt them — the people he has 
been to see — for I know where he has been, 
though you would not say f* 

The constant whiri of the last few hours, 
had allowed no space for Sophy to consider 
how best to elude her cousin's inquiries; for 
such a direct and sudden question she was 
therefore totally unprepared. She made no 
j^swer— she hesitated, and Alice went on : 

" Whatever it is, my dear Sophy, tell me ! 
I shall go mad if you refuse ! Say to me 
every word Philip said to you !" 

Thus appealed to, she endeavoured to form 
some vague reply ; but Alice persisted, and 
Sophy could no longer withhold from her 
what she desired to learn. It was perhaps 
wonderful that, being so pressed, she yet 
retained presence of mind enough to avoid 
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repeating to her cousin in plain words her 
husband's inward conviction that DarreU stifl 
loved her. 

Alice listened with intense eagerness, her 
eyes burned as she kept them fixed on her 
cousin, and her cheeks, which were pale 
when she entered, glowed more and more 
deeply. Having heard the whole, she said in 
a tone scarcely above a whisper : 

" So he is unhappy ! God forgive n^e, 
Sophy, but I felt pleasure — ^no, not plea- 
sure — yet a kind of joy shot through me as 
you said the words, * Philip thinks him most 
unhappy/ And what am I to have rejoiced, 
though but for a moment, at hearing of his 
misery !" Thus speaking, she laid her head 
on her cousin's knee and wept bitterly. 

"I suppose," she continued, "he is not 
absolutely without feeling, or remembfanee 
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of old times. Still, if so, how could he 
ever? — ^but what avails it to seek a due to 
his actions ? And Philip is persuaded that he 
does not love her, which is still stranger. 
Tell me, did not some one say she is very 
beautiful? You have seen her, but you 
never described her to me; tell me what 
she is like," and so saying, she seated 
herself on the ground at her cousin's 
feet. 

" She is very pretty," replied Sophy, " and 
veiy young-looking ; she has small features, 
a most brilliant and delicate complexion; 
yet beautiful she is not, and could hardly 
be called so, I should have thought, by any 
one who could compare her with — ^with real 
beauty." 

"Ah, Sophy, I understand you," cried 
Alice, in a tone of the deepest dejection; 
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" but what avails that beauty, (if it be such,) 
which is scorned by the one, the only one, 
by whom I ever cared it should be prized ? 
Vanity of vanities, there is nought but 
vanity!" and as she spoke, she flung back 
with impatient gesture, the long waves of 
dark hair, which, loosened from their smooth 
coils, fell over her neck and shoulders. " I 
had forgotten," she said, " as much as I ever 
do forget, in the bustle and business of this 
evening, till I saw Philip's face, and then, 
the whole rushed on me like something fresh 
and new. I remembered who was not here ; 
I remembered where he was, and with whom. 
It was all I could do not to fling myself 
down on the floor and weep before them 
all. I believe Philip must have thought 
me mad while I was dancing with him; 
I thought myself little better; for I was 
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counting the minutes till I should he alone 

with you, though I knew you could have 

nothing to tell hut what is gall and hitter- 
ness. Yet I have heard things I did not 

expect," and she leaned her head on her 

hand, as if meditating. " If he is unhappy, 

it must be through remorse. If he has 

already ceased to love her — perhaps — ^it may 

be that — ^but where am I letting my mind 

travel? The false and fickle heart changes 

backwards and forwards. Would he be 

worthier me if he deserted her now? He 

will not be so doubly and trebly forsworn ! and 

now, I recollect, you said he means to marry 

her. There is a something mysterious 

running through it aH," continued she, after 

a pause, " something which agitates the mind 

with a doubt more painful, even than my 

notion, that he had acted from revenge. But 
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do you imagine, Sophy, if he were capable of 
that cool yindictiv^iess, he could have con- 
science enough left for remorse ? I cannot 
think so." 

"Philip thinks it impossible; but I 
hardly like to quote him now, and I could 
not bear his going down to them. Yet I 
assure you, Alice, he has the greatest 
affection for you." 

"My dear Sophy, I never doubted it. 
Do not imagine I am hurt at his going. If 
it be true his friend is unhappy, he is right 
to help and comfort him if he can; there 
may be difficulties, miseries enough, worldly 
as well as mental. That he should have 
flung away everything for a woman he does 
not love seems incredible! he has shown 
himself disinterested, at least. And Philip 
says he is unhappy, despairing ! How can 
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that be, when, if there had been truth in 
aU he said and looked a month ago, he 
had but to stay here, and be made most 
happy? and he has gone from me — ^by his 
own wiU and deed— gone from me with 
another, to be unhappy ! Into what a kby* 
rinth of conjectures it leads! but I am 
ashamed of wearying "you any more, dear 
Sophy, you have had enough of fatigue of 
another kind for my sake to-night. I do not 
feel fatigue ; I wish I did, for then I might 
hope for sleep. Pray forgive me, Sophy," 
and having warmly embraced her cousin, 
she returned to her room, where she lay, 
ceaselessly bewailing her own fate, and 
Arthur Darrell's, till, worn out and ex- 
hausted, she sunk into a heavy sleep 
when the morning was already far ad- 
vanced. 
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Sophy's rest, meanwhile, was broken and 
disturbed with confused and painful dreams, 
and she awoke without any feeling of refi^sh- 
ment. She breakfasted alone, and proceeded 
on foot to Chester Square, without waiting 
for Alice's appearance. 

After speaking to Mrs. Tilgate, and talk- 
ing over the ball, which was pronoimced 
an excellent one, she bent her steps to 
the library, where, as she expected, she 
found her husband, reading the paper. 
As she entered, he threw it down, and 
exclaimed : 

"Well, Sophy, with all the good will 
in the world, I cannot say that London dissi- 
pation suits your complexion ! Why if you 
put a pink bonnet on a ferret, it might sit 

for your picture just now !" and, indeed, it 
was hard to believe her the same as the fresh 
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and bright-looking creature, whom he had 
so laconically told the night before '* that she 
would do very well," for her cheeks were 
white, her eyes red, and she had, altogether, 
that half-jaded, half-melancholy look which 
sits badly on all, but most upon those who 
depend on colour and liveliness of ex- 
pression for what attractions they may 
boast. 

" I dare say I look a wretch, Philip," 
said she, as she laid aside the pink bonnet, 
" but so would you if you had not only 
danced the whole night, but after that — no — 
I will not talk to you of those things ; you 
are too provoking. I saw you dancing, 
though, in spite of all your feelings." 
" I could not help myself, Sophy." 
"No more can other people help doing 
many things they have no mind to," replied 
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she. ''But you look none the worse for 
your exertions." 

" No, I cannot say I am, for I got home 
as soon as that ' Galop Infemale' was over, 
and I had had something to eat; and I 
have slept like a rock; but what are the 
things you ' will not talk to me about ?' for, 
of course, you want particularly to be 
asked/' 

" Oh, things about Alice ; but you spoke 
so disagreeably of her last night just as I 
was setting off, that I cannot bear to mention 
her." 

''Do not take it up quite so seriously, 
little Sophy ; and besides, I am veiy candid. 
I do think from what I saw myself last night 
that she feels a great deal more than I could 
bring myself to believe when I first heard of 
her ball — that I will confess." 
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" Yes ; you believe your own eyes," said ^ 
his wife. 

" They generafly help one a little to one's 
conclusions/' observed he. " But you did 
your friend no good turn in making me go 
there; she knew pretty well, I am sure, 
where I had been, and it is my belief the 
sight of me spoiled her evening, poor thing> 
though she did look so handsome. I wish 
she would not exert herself so ; she will do 
herself a mischief. Yet still, there it is, 
Sophy; Darrell could not do what she did 
last night, if he tried." 

" I dare say not," answered Mrs. Bram- 
stone, *^ for he has no self-command, and she 
has a great deal." 

" That is true," said her husband, " he 
has none — and most lamentable it is." 

" Then" continued she, " his imhappiness 
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is increased by the torment of a bad con- 
science; while Alice has nothing worse to 
reproach herself with than the generality of 
poor mortals. That surely makes a great 
difference." 

" It does, Sophy, I allow ; and besides 
his want of self-command, he has got Lady 
Emily into the bargain; so that the state 
he is in is ho wonder. I never saw a man 
look more as if he were fretting himself into 
a fever, and I should not wonder if he did. 
But what happened after the ball ? she broke 
down altogether, I suppose ?" 

"Why, yes: she would hear all about 
your visit ; I told her as little as I could. 
But if you thought her so handsome in the 
ball-room, what would you have thought if 
you could have seen her as sh^ sat on the 
ground, without one ornament, one jewel, 
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bewailing that man's faithlessness ? She was 
beautiful ! — She was Beauty itself !" 

" Don't tell me any more, Sophy," inter- 
rupted Philip, " it is wretched work to hear 
of that fine creature being so heart-broken ; 
though I trust in my soul that she will cure 
one day." 

" I wish you had seen her for all that," 
cried Sophy, " or rather I wish Arthur Darrell 
could have seen her, and compared her with 
his precious Lady Emily !" 

"If he had," said Bramstone, gravely, 
"he would just have blown his brains out 
that minute. What can be the meaning of 
it all ? What it is that has eternally separated 
two beings made to love each other (for of 
that I am sure) it is hard to conceive ; but 
it is most unfortunate; and she is wretched, 
and he ruined." 

s 2 
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" I should say, Philip, whatever the story 
may be, it is Arthur Darrell's * sin' that * has 
found him out/ " 

" I suppose so ; but when I take circum- 
stances and temptations into consideration, 
have I a right to think myself better than 
he ? and how happy I am !" 

"Those are very happy,'* answered she, 
with great emotion, "who love each other 
without impediment, without scruple. I 
never felt it so much before. When others 
I care for, are in sorrow, I am half ashamed 
of being myself so happy as I am, in spite 
of being called a ferret." 

" Well, Sophy, I am glad you are ; and 
I feel sure Alice will in time get over this, 
as I said before, and will make herself, and 
some one else too, very happy after all. As 
to poor Darrell, it is a different story — he is 
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done for. Now, I have another piece of 
pleasant business to do, which is taking a 
letter of his to Fulham, to his mother, and 
seeing her, if she will let me in." 

"Poor woman!'* exclaimed Mrs. Bram- 
stone. 

" Yes,'* said he, " you may well pity her. 
I have no business to pity myself for the 
visit, but I wish it were over ; and I will go 
off now to get it over/^ 
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Rather more than a fivtnig^ had dqaed 
flDoe Afioe Weotworth's faaD — which fixt^ 
o^ had been die ''gsjrcsl,'' thai is die 
most crowded with ei^agemaitB^ of die whole 
seaioii — and the effects of so madk hodStj 
fatigae^ muted with sonow of nmid, and die 
effort of concealing it, had now begmi to tdl 
Tisibfy on her appearance : for she had grown 
thin, and had lost all colom' save what she 
acquired firom dancing or excitement. 
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" I shall not be sorry to quit London, 
though you remain behind," said Mrs. 
Bramstone, to her cousin, with whom she 
was spending the afternoon, "for so much 
has happened to interfere with the pleasure 
I thought to have — and had at first; and 
then I cannot help hoping that when we 
go to you at Cranfield, in the autumn, 
we shall be able to enjoy each other 
more." 

" If I can aflford you any enjoyment there, 
Sophy," replied Alice, " it will be a pleasure 
and a comfort to me. As to the rest, I cannot 
tell how it may then prove ; but now the 
idea of Cranfield, and its neighbourhood to 
Darrell Place are so hateful to me, that I 
believe I should stay another month here had 
not Mr. Vivian's proposal made it disagree- 
sil^e to go on in this routine and this set, 
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where there is always a chance, a possibility 
of meeting him. I do not the least mind 
coming across all those other men who have 
done the same thing ; why should I ? But 
he is so different ! I wish to Heaven he had 
never thought of me ! for I could only do 
as I did, painful as it was — as it ever must 
be to reject a man by whom one believes 
one's self to be sincerely valued — ^but that 
is merely a part of my fate ; and it avails 
nothing to dwefl on it." 

Alice said no more, but appeared sunk in 
moody dejection. At length she roused her- 
self, and inquired of her cousin : 

" If her departure was really fixed for the 
day after the morrow ?" 

"No, not quite so soon," replied Mrs. 
Bramstone, " we go early next week ; but I 
cannot tell you the day." 
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" How I wish then that you and PhiKp 
could dine here to-morrow! Mr. and Mrs. 
Estcourt are in town ; and I feel as if I 
ought to ask them. Yet you know I can- 
not unless I have your ' countenance and 
protection;' (I am not going to apply 
to Aunt Clayton for her's). Can you 
come ?'' . 

" I am afraid Philip is engaged," said 
Sophy. 

" Well— Saturday, would that do ?'' 

" I dare say it will," she replied, in a 
hesitating voice ; " but," added she, with an 
embarrassed look, " I will let you know to- 
morrow." 

" Cannot you this evening ?" 

"No — at least I hardly think I can — 
but—" 

"Why, Philip is not out of town, is 
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he ? you did not tell me he had gone any 
where." 

" No," answered Sophy, with a more and 
more concerned expression of countenance ; 
^' I did not, for I expect him back to- 
morrow, at least I hope — ^I know he 
intends — " 

" Where is he, Sophy ?" asked Miss 
Wentworth, eagerly, struck by her cousin's 
look and manner. 

" I really expect him to-morrow," repeated 
Sophy. 

" Yes ; but where is he now ?" reiterated 
Alice, " not gone there agam ?" 

" It is not his fault this time," said Sophy, 
" he could not help it — ^would have been 
glad to be spared it — ^but there is no end to 
the trouble he has had with one thing or 
another. There is just that excuse for them. 
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that I believe his friend was not well enough 
to do or settle anything for himself." 

*'Then he has been ill, has he?" said 
Alice, coldly ; " that explains the change of 
looks, and depression of spirits, that struck 
your husband so much, and which had pro- 
bably little enough to do with the remorse 
and feelings for which he gave him credit." 
• " I cannot tell," replied her cousin, in 
whose eyes tears had started as Alice spoke ; 
« but Phflip said, a fortnight ago, that he 
would worry himself ill ; and it was thought 
the day before yesterday that his life hung 
by a thread. He wished to see his mother ; 
and Philip, who has had to do all that is 
disagreeable and painful in this business, 
went to her, and told her exactly how things 
were. What a choice ! either to run the 
risk of not seeing her only son again, or to 
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go and see him with that woman! But 
as you may suppose, under such drcum- 
stancesy she went, and Philip aooompanied 
her, but was to be back to-morrow — ^if — if 
he could." 

While she spoke, Alice grew paler and 
paler, pressing her hands forcibly together 
as if to compel herself to outward stillness ; 
but when her cousin paused, she exclaimed : 

"God have mercy on him! God grant 
he may recover ! it would be too horrible 
— ^too frightftil — ^that he should be cut off 
in the midst of his unrepented sins ! That 
miserable woman, too, to be left to endure 
her shame alone, without even the poor 
rq)aration of bearing his name, when she 
has lost her right to any other. Sophy, I 
thought it impossible to be more unhappy 
than I was. There have been moments, too. 
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when I have wished he might experience as 
great wretchedness ; but God knows I never 
thought of this ; though it seems almost as 
if I had been taken at my word for a punish- 
ment ! Ohy that one wish could be answered 
as weQ as another ! for I would give my blood 
and my life to save his !" 

" One ought not to make sure of the worst, 
Alice," said Mrs. Bramstone. " He may still 
get over it." 

"Does Philip think so?" asked Alice, 
quickly. 

" I cannot exactly say ; but he would not 
have contemplated the possibility of return- 
ing home to-morrow, had he been hopeless. 
I trust in Heaven a favourable turn may 
have taken place ! though that unhappy man 
is so much the reverse of a comfort or honour 
to those he belongs to !" 
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" It is too true, his life affords neither 
honour nor comfort to any one ! But yet 
his death," said Alice, shuddering, "would 
be despair unspeakable to his mother, to me, 
to her. The thought is past endurance ! 
But I am thankful Philip is there — most 
thankful — he is a good friend ! And is it pos- 
sible," added she, afiber a pause, '^ that such a 
man's friendship can have been gained by 
one who is utterly worthless and false- 
hearted ?" 

" Ah ! there is the riddle !" said Sophy ; 
" the wonder which recurs again and agam ! 
But how vexed I am with myself for having 
told you all this 1 When once it had escaped 
me that Philip was where he is, I lost all 
presence of mind, and had no power to keep 
in the rest." 

"Dearest Sophy, I must have known it 
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sooner or later in the event of — and if not — 
if things turn out as I pray to God they may 
turn, I may well endure some miserable 
hours — ay, days — for the relief of knowing 
afterwards that he may live, may repent, may 
be saved from destruction of body and soul. 
Sophy, could you send a note to Mrs. Til- 
gate, and pass this evening here? for I do 
not know how it is — the feeling is new to 
me — I am afraid of being alone. I am not 
going now to the Fitzgeralds ; I do not care 
what is thought, what is known, or guessed 
about me. It is all one, if I could but know 
there was hope for him ! could but be told 
' he is out of danger.' When shall I be told 
it? Shall I ever? But will you stay, 
Sophy r 

Sophy consented to remain, and on part- 
ing at night promised to do all she could to 
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relieve her suspense the first moment it was 
in her power. 

Alice passed that night in prayers and 
tears ; but the morning brought some com- 
fort, for Sophy sent her a few hurried lines 
she had received fi'om her husband, saying 
"that his friend was certainly - better, and 
that, if no change for the worse took place, 
he expected to return that evening." There 
was no ** change for the worse," for Philip 
came, late indeed, but still that night; and 
Sophy was able next morning to assure Alice 
that though Mrs. Darrell's anxiety about her 
son was still very great, Philip saw every 
reason to expect his recovery. 

After a few more days had expired, the 
Bramstones left London for their home in 
the country ; and in the course of the follow- 
ing fortnight Miss Wentworth did likewise. 
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When Mrs. Bramstone and Miss Went- 
worth parted, it was in the expectation of 
meeting early in the autumn ; circumstances, 
however, interfered to prevent that expecta- 
tion from being fulfilled, and it was many 
months before the two fnends were under 
the same roof again. 

The following letters are a portion of those 
written by Miss Wentworth to her cousin 
during that period : 

**Cranfield Lodge, August 18. 

" My dear Sophy, 
"I ought to have written to you before 
now; but when I first came to this place, 
its stillness, its solitude, compared with the 
whirl in which I had been existing, seemed, 
instead of soothing, to double the melancholy 
of every feeling and reflection; so that I 
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could not bear to put pen to paper till I 
could say that the additional gloom which 
then oppressed me, had — ^in a measure — ^wom 
off. I have had a few visitors ; though not 
by my own seeking ; for the effort to keep up 
such conversation as naturally arises between 
friends, hour after hour, day after day, is far 
more irksome than that of winding one's self 
up to the pitch of apparent gaiety required 
for getting through an evening. 

" The Oakleys offered themselves to take 
Cranfield in their way to Netherbridge, and 
staid something longer than was at first pro- 
posed. Since then, I have had Mary Thorn- 
ton and two of her children, which you know 
was an old engagement. I was angry with 
myself for feeling so little pleasure in seeing 
her; for though not what you can call an 
entertaining companion, she is so kind- 
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hearted, and has so much simplicity of cha- 
racter, that I value her far more at bottom 
than many whose conversation amuses me 
better. She left me to proceed to Darrell 
Place, where her husband joined her, and 
they have since gone home. 

" How thankful I am I did not yield to the 
general desire that I should have a com- 
panion! I verily believe that the constant 
presence of any one before whom I was 
obliged to act a part, would have driven me 
out of my senses ! As it is, I have my rests 
fix)m that most fatiguing of aU exertions. 

" Julia Singleton is with me now, and is to 
stay a few days longer ; but I fear she must 
find it dull ; the more so, as I am often obliged 
to spend time which I should otherwise de- 
vote to her amusement in visiting poor Aunt 
Darrell, of whose health, I am sorry to say, 
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I think far less hopefully than when I went 
to town after Easter. She varies from day 
to day in strength and in capability of being 
amused, or of going into the open air. But 
Uncle Darrell says she is so much disap- 
pointed when I do not appear, that I cannot 
let anything but a real obstacle stand in the 
way of my visits. This prevents me from 
being able to take Julia Singleton as many 
pretty drives as I could wish; but she is 
very good-natured about it, and I sometimes 
manage, by riding to my uncle's in the 
morning, to have time for long expeditions 
in the afternoon. 

" I had great difficulty in persuading my- 
self to go there at first, knowing that my unde 
and aunt would be thinking and talking of 
little else than their nephew's conduct and 
his mother's affliction ; but I have endmtd it 
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— 'grown used to it in one sense. Still, I often 
wish they did not know, as they do, that he 
and I met frequently in London; for their 
belief that we had literally sunk into mere 
acquaintances, persuades them that all old 
impressions are effaced, and that there is no 
reason why they should not dilate upon him 
and his actions before me, as before any 
other member of their family. As you 
may suppose, their grief and indignation are 
great, and the greater from the extreme 
affection they have always borne and still 
bear him. Yes, still ! for I can see that 
poor x\unt Darrell tries hard to seek or fancy 
some excuse for him; and even my uncle, 
who speaks the most severely of the two, 
always recurs, the moment after he has 
blamed him most unsparingly, to his many 
good qualities. Thus it is not only Philip 
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whom he * bewitches/ as you call it. How 
is it that his relations, even in the midst of 
the shame, anger, and disappointment he 
causes them, all give him the praise of sin- 
cerity and straightforwardness? The thing 
is marvellous ! — unfathomable ! It so 
chanced the other day, when on this subject, 
that Aunt Darrell said something, the sense 
of which was not unlike what Aunt Clayton 
addressed to me for my comfort that after- 
noon — you remember it, I doubt not. But 
it was so differently said — so differently 
meant. She is not unnaturally vexed 
about Mr. Vivian, but spoke most kindly; 
at the same time that she could not help 
observing it was in vain to look for * every- 
thing.' Vain indeed ! as I have long known. 
I have really nothing more to tell you. For 
though I want your advice in something that 
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concerns the new school-mistress, I have just 
considered that the matter can wait, and will 
be better settled by word of mouth when 
you come. Give my love to Philip, dear 
Sophy, and write sooner than I deserve to 
"Your affectionate 

" Alice Wbntworth. 



" P.S. — I must not forget to answer your 
or rather Philip's question. You say you 
never could explain to him distinctly, how 
it is that I am niece to Mr. Darrell without 
being cousin to his nephew. I am not a 
good hand at genealogy, but I will try and 
make it plain. Unde Darrell's mother had 
been a widow, whose daughter, by a former 
marriage was my grandmother, and at the 
same time half-sister to Uncle Darrell and 
Aunt Sandford, whose grand-niece I there- 
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fore am. But the late Mr, Darrell had 
afterwards another son hy a second wife, 
Charles Darrell, Arthur's father; and he, 
though also half-brother to Unde Darrell 
and Aunt SandfcM-d (Mary Thornton's 
mother) was, as you will perceive, no 
relation to her from whom I am descended/* 



" Cranfidd, September 28. 

" My dear Sophy, 
" I am grievously disappointed at your not 
coming. I feel that you cannot do other- 
wise, but the loss of your visit is a terrible one 
to me. I must look forward to November ; 
but I have got to distrust the future sadly, 
and to ding even more eagerly than ever to 
the presait good. You wiH be still more 
vexed at being obliged to stay where you are, 
when you hear that Miss Dalton's father is 
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able to spare her for a fortnight, and that 
she is to spend it with me. What a 
pleasure it would have been to her to have 
had both her old pupils here together! and 
how much eafeier it would then have been 
for me to seem cheerful and interested in 
everything ! But it is useless, and worse 
than useless, to lament over impossibilities, 
and I ought to be — and am thankful that 
Miss Dalton's visit supplies me with a fair 
excuse for declining the Larpents' invitation ; ' 
for I now dislike the idea of leaving Cran- 
field, and giving up my Cranfield habits, as 
much as I dreaded that of returning to 
them. I think, dear Sophy, that if you 
were here, you would see that many things 
which I dare say I appeared at the time 
to reject or to scorn, have nevertheless sunk 
deeply into my mind, and are, I trust, gra- 
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dually leadipg me to accept what has been 
laid on me by the will of God, though im- 
mediately inflicted upon me by the treachery 
or fickleness of man. I can now attend to 
the wants and wishes of those aroimd me ; 
and I even begin to feel some pleasure in 
duties, which, I feared, had become hateful 
to me for ever. I should doubtless have 
sooner reached this state of comparative 
peace, had I endeavoured from the first to 
seek my remedy in resignation rather than 
in pride. How kind and patient you were 
(.ith me in tovm, and how can I ever 
express my gratitude to you for it ! I 
know you will rejoice with me in the good 
fortune which has prevented the Claytons 
from paying me their threatened visit. It 
would be long to explain what has hindered 
them, but I have escaped for this year, to my 
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unspeakable comfort. Now good-bye, dear 
Sophy, and believe me ever 

" Your affectionate 

"Alice Wentworth. 

" P.S. — ^Mrs. Charles Darrell is expected 
at my uncle's the week after next to stay 
there ten days at least." 

" Cranfield, October 20. 
" My dear Sophy, 
" I am now alone again ; for Miss Dalton 
went home three days ago, having paid me 
a longer visit than I could have borne from 
any one else, (except you.) I hardly know 
if I was justified in hiding from so old and 
loving a friend the true cause of the melan- 
choly she did not fail to remark, and I some- 
times reproach myself with it as with a piece 
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of unkind reserve. But in truth I had not 
courage to open up such a flood-gate ; and 
now the restraint and painful doubt as to 
what I ought to do are over, I believe it is 
best that all knowledge of what has passed, 
should be buried between you and me. You 
know who has just been staying at Darrell 
Place ; and you will understand what a relief 
it was to me to discover that (though my 
imcle and aunt evidently supposed it would 
be indifferent to me) they thought my visits 
would, under the circumstances, be painful to 
their guest. So that I have seen Aunt Darrell 
this morning for the first time after a space of 
ten days; and she appears to me to have grown 
paler and weaker in that interval. As you may 
suppose, her mind was chiefly occupied with 
the affairs and feelings of her sister-in-law, 
who departed yesterday, having, it seems, 
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tip to the time of her visit at Darrell Place, 
been with her son ever since Philip left her 
there. Aunt Darrell tells me that her praises 
of him (of Philip I mean) knew no bounds, 
and I doubt not that they were well deserved ! 
It appears from what I can gather, that Mrs. 
Darrell, sorely afflicted and cast down as she 
is, and bitterly as she feels the disappointment 
of her hopes — ^with the misery and shame 
attending it — is, however, more patient, more 
resigned, than my uncle and aunt expected. 
She thinks Lady Emily extremely penitent, 
and believes her at the same time to be 
strongly attached to her son ; which inclines 
me to fancy either that Philip must have 
been much biassed by his own feelings in 
his judgment on her, or else that she herself, 
when trembling for her lover's life from one 
hour to another, must have appeared in a 
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very different light Mrs. Darrell plaink 
says that she thinks it her son's absohite duty 
to marry her. They are bodi resigned, she 
adds, to Uvii^ in sedosicHi ; she builds on 
her son's deep soise of his errors, the hope 
that they may pass the remainder of thdor 
lives as blamelessly as is possible for those 
whose union has begun like thdrs ; and she 
is humble-minded and affectionate enough 
to derive comfort from such a prospect, 
since b^ter niay not be. I trust her hopes 
for him may be realized, and that no fi^esh 
misfortune or disgrace may e^er hdbH him 
or his ! Aunt DarreU never ceases wondering 
how a man capable of the r^norse his mother 
describes, could ever have rushed into actions 
so contrary to the good feelmg so much self- 
reproadi implies. It is indeed wondoiiul. 
Past aD hope of explanation! Yet this 
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account of grief bordering on despair haunts 
me! No conjecture that I form can stand 
the test of reason ; but I strive in vain to stop 
the current of thoughts, which lead me on 
and on into a pathless maze, and leave me 
as hopelessly wretched as ever 1 

"All my thoughts are melancholy this 
evening. I feel very anxious that one at 
least of my cousins should be at home again, 
If George knew how ill his mother is, he 
would shorten his tour abroad ; but she will 
not say the whole truth about herself, for 
fear of hunting him home ; and Uode Dam;I] 
endeavours to shut his eyes to h^^r state, 
from not having courage to £ace the thought 
of losiiig her. I am sure $he ktumn yrtiUXy 
well bow it IS, fffr stie said UxUv ^tf/rtiy 
hekfre I quitted her : ' I aiu no ^lad v/m 
have left Vzrudett I H is vjrii ^ ^jmdffrX t/y 
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me you are but five instead of fifteen miles 
from us ; not only on my own accoimt now, 
but by-and-by your uncle will find it so; 
he has always looked on you more as a 
daughter than a niece, and that feeling will 
become yet stronger.' 

" The Oakleys are to spend another three 
days here on their way back from Nether- 
bridge. I trust nothing will occur to prevent 
your visit next month. Give my love to 
Philip, and believe me ever, 

" My dearest Sophy, 
*^ Your affectionate 
"AucE Wentworxh." 



«« Cnaifidd, NoTember 9. 

'^ My ikar Sophy, 
'' Auul Usotdl b9i$ become suddeolv and 
^U^Mnuii^ x^xvr^; the George Daordb are 
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not yet come, and my uncle has said, ' he 
wished I could stay at the Place for a while/ 
which means, till all is over. So that to my 
great sorrow I am forced to put you off, 
without knowing when I may look forward 
to having you again. From George's last 
letter, I should think he understands that 
his mother is extremely ill, and he and his 
wife are on their way home, but I doubt 
their knowing how much reason there is for 
haste. As to Henry, he is on the wide ocean 
somewhere or another ; he may be on the coast 
of China, may be elsewhere, but far beyond 
reach of any call from here. 

" My having to give up your visit, dearest 
Sophy, makes me sad enough, but the cause 
of it makes me still more so ; and I dread to 
think of all the pain and sorrow I shall have 
to witness at Darrell Place, where I spent so 

VOL. I. u 
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many pleasant days in childhood and elorly 
youth ! I have no time for more thsui that 
I am^ 

"My dear Sophy, 

"Ever your aflFectionate, 

" Alice Wentworth." 



How strange soever Arthur Darrell's 
actions might appear to his relations, or to 
Philip Bramstone (to whom they necessarily 
seemed yet more mysterious), no light was 
thrown on them by time. Mr. Seagrave 
obtained his divorce. No defence being 
made, no investigation was necessary (the 
fiict that the parties concerned had eloped, 
fittid were Uving openly together, being ^suffi- 
cient for eveiy purpose) ; and so soon 'as all 
obstacles were removed, Arthur Datrcil atad 
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Lady Emily were legally united ; fortunately, 
in time to save the legitimacy of their first 
child. 

By the world, and by the set in which his 
beauty and the scandal in which he had 
played a conspicuous part, had given him a 
sort of celebrity, he was soon nearly for- 
gotten. Those who were curious enough to 
inquire, learnt from Philip Bramstone that 
Darrell and his wife were existing on a very 
limited income in a remote part of England, 
where they remained till after his mother's 
death, an event which occurred within a year 
after their marriage. They then went abroad 
in consequence, as was said, of money diiSi- 
culties, from which the small accession of 
fortune occasioned by Mrs. Darrell's death 
only partially relieved them ; but as they did 
not reside in any of the great continental 
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cities, they continued to be almost as much 
out of sight as in their English retire- 
ment. 

With Miss Wentworth, it was otherwise. 
She revisited London in the spring. Her 
cousins, the Thorntons, the Bramstones, and 
other relations, were successively her guests 
during the whole season, and she mixed in 
society with the same apparent liveliness^ 
though less constantlY, than the year before. 
It was said that even a longer list of as[»- 
rants to her £ivour had dedared themsdves 
during this season than durii^ the last ; and 
amongst them was Horbeit Clayton, who, 
always on the watcfa. aware that hk cousin 
had constantly reused all those who m^t 
be consideted by the world as ^^fascinadng 
fintuQi^iiunlaRSs" whatem mkrhi be tbeir 
srvk and iitk& and nsuaridnc in her also a 
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certain diminution of that eager love of 
amusement which had been her characteristic 
the year before, now thought that the time 
was come when he might hope to obtain a 
wife of whose personal and mental qualities 
he might be justly proud ; together with 
wealth sufficient to gratify even his avarice, 
and that of his pai^ents. 

He was rejected. His disappointment and 
mortification were great, but he was politic 
enough to conceal them ; and by so doing, he 
prevented the world in general fi-om becom- 
ing aware either of his hopes or of their 
failure/ 

Alice Wentworth returned again to Cran- 
field, unmarried and unengaged; and many 
were the speculations as to why she was so 
hard to please, or so slow to choose. But 
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the secret grief which many circumstances 
combined to keep alive in her breast, re- 
mained miknown, and the world wondered 
in vain. 
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